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ABSTRACT 

The achievement of educational opportunity goals for 
the disabled in California is addressed in this report, which 
includes three brief working papers prepared for regional hearings 
and written testimony provided by 30 individuals. Included is the 
text of Assembly Concurrent Resolution (ACR) 3, which directed the 
California Postsecondary Education Commi ss ion to establish a 
committee of representatives from schools, colleges , and universities 
to develop and adopt a plan by the end of 1986 to achieve three equal 
opportunity goals. The goals for the disabled admission to 

public four-year colleges, completion of vocational technical 
programs or transfer from community colleges to four-year colleges, 
and completion of baccalaureate programs. Titles of the working 
papers are; "Ways of Improving the Academic Preparation of Disabled 
Students in Secondary Schools if Underpreparation Results from Their 
Disability," "Financing Services for Disabled Students, " and 
"Evaluation and Accountability." (SW) 
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Summary 



In meeting the requirement of Assembly Concurrent 
Resolution 3 to develop and adopc a plan to achieve 
the State's goals for students with disabilities, the 
ACR 3 Planning Committee held five regional hear- 
ings during early 1986 to provide an opportunity for 
interested persons to provide information and ideas 
for the plan. 

This document contains three working papers pre- 
pared for the hearings along with the written testi- 
mony submitted by these individuals. The foreword 
by the chair -f the Planning Committee, Bruce 
Hamlett, provides background information on ACR 3 
and the work of the committee. The appendix lists 
the names of all individuals who testified at each 
hearing, whether or not they submitted written com- 
ments. 

Using the information and issues presented at the 
hearings, the Planning Committee is currently pre- 
paring a report on ways the State can better serve all 
scudents with disabilities. 

Additional copies of this document may be obtained 
from the Publications Office of the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission. Further informa- 
tion about it may be obtained from Suzanne Ness, 
the public information officer of the Commission, at 
(916) 322-0145. Information about the work of the 
committee may be obtained from the ACR 3 Com- 
mittee Staff at (916) 324-3885. 
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Foreword 



ASSEMBLY Concurrent Resolution 3 (Vasconcel- 
los), which is reproduced on pages 3-6 of this report, 
directed the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission to establish a committee of represen- 
tatives from schools, colleges, and universities 
throughout California to develop and adopt a plan 
by the end of 1986 to achieve three specific equal 
educational opportunity goals and to "serve all dis- 
abled students who are able to profit from instruc- 
tion and make reasonable academic progress." 

The three specific goals are: 

A. That the nondisabled-disabled composition 
of secondary school graduates eligible for 
admission to public four-year colleges, uni- 
versities, and community colleges be simi- 
lar to the nondisabled-disabled composition 
of secondary school graduates generally. 

B. That the nondisabled-disabled composition 
of students completing vocational technical 
programs or transferring from community 
colleges into four-year institutions be simi- 
lar to the nondisabled-disabled composition 
of students entering community colleges. 

C. That the nondisabled-disabled composition 
of baccalaureate degree recipients from 
California colleges and universities be sim- 
ilar to the nondisabled-disabled compo- 
sition of secondary school graduates who 
are eligible for admission to a four-year 
educational institution. 

ACR 3 directed that the following elements be includ- 
ed in this plan: 

1. Ways of improving the academic prepara- 
tion of disabled students in secondary 
schools, if underpreparation results from 
this disability; 

2. A description of existing comprehensive in- 
stitutional efforts to meet the educational 

": needs of disabled students; 



3. Priorities for action and timelines to achieve 
the State's three goals for postsecondary 
enrollment and graduation rates by disabled 
students; 

4. A long-term funding approach for programs 
serving postsecondary students which re- 
flects the actual costs of providing certain 
services and instruction; 

5. A mechanism to evaluate institutional prog- 
ress in achieving the goals contained in ACR 
3; and 

6. A means of collecting data from secondary 
schools, community colleges, and other 
sources in order to project the future 
numbers of students with specific kinds of 
disabilities who will be eligible to attend 
California's colleges and universities. 

The ACR 3 Planning Committee held its first meeting 
in October 1985 and has met monthly since that 
date. The members of the Committee are: 

James R. Bouquin, Director 
Disabled Student Services 
Stanford University 

Joel Bryan, Director 

Services to Handicapped Students 

University of California, Davis 

Susanna Castillo-Robson, Universitywide 
Coordinator, Disabled Student Services 
University of California 

Don Duren, Systemwide Coordinator 

Disabled Student Services 

The California State University 

Bob Farran, Principal 
Fairvalley School 
Covina, California 

Steven R. Fasteau, Director 

Disabled Student Services 

El Camino Community College District 



Keith Poster, Educational Consultant 
California Department of Rehabilitation 

Paul Gussman 

Office of Higher Education 

California State Department of Education 

Bruce H&mlett, Specialist 

Government and Public Affairs 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

(Chair) 

Jim Harrington, Associate Dean of Students 
College of the Redwoods 

Robert Howard 

Chancellor's Office 

California Community Colleges 

Catherine Johns , Research Specialist 
San Diego Community College District 

Martha Kanter, President 

California Association of Postsecondary Educators 
of the Disabled (CAPED) 

Weldon Percy, Coordinator 
Disabled Student Services 
California State University, Fresno 

William Pickens, Executive Director 

California Fostsecondary Education Commission 

Patricia L. Romero, Director 
Disabled Student Services 
University of California, Irvine 



Leo D. Sandoval 

Special Education Division 

California State Department of Education 

Lenore Silverman 

Chancellor's Office 

California Community Colleges 

Working with the Commitee on the project are 
Marilyn Jorgensen and Kathy Warriner of the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
Staff 

In order to provide an opportunity for all interested 
parties throughout California to present information 
and their opinions on issues to be considered in the 
new statewide plan for disabled students, five re- 
gional hearings were held in May 1986. In prepara- 
tion for these hearings, the Planning Committee 
wrote three issue papers designed to provide back- 
ground information and questions to assist indi- 
viduals interested in testifying. Prior to the hearing 
dates, these issue papers were distributed wideiy in 
California. 

The following pages present (1) Assembly Concur- 
rent Resolution 3, (2) the three issue papers written 
by the ACR 3 Planning Committee, (3) the written 
testimony submitted at the hearings, and (4) the 
agenda for each of the five regional hearings. 

This document will be used by the Planning Com- 
mittee as resource material in the preparation of the 
ACR 3 Plan. 
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Assembly Concurrent Resolution 3 



Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 3 — Relative to 
disabled persons. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSELS DIGEST 

ACR 3, Vasconcellos. Disabled persons: 
postsecondary education. 

This measure would direct • the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission to convene a 
committee composed of. representatives from the 
University of California, the California State University, 
the Board of Governors of the California Community 
Colleges, the Association of Independent Colleges and 
Universities, and the State Department of Education, 
with the cooperation of other appropriate state agencies, 
for the purpose of developing and adopting a plan to 
achieve certain goals and containing specified elements 
with respect to disabled students who are able to profit 
from instruction and make reasonable academic 
progress. 

WHEREAS, The Legislature recognizes that the 
composition of California society is becoming 
increasingly inclusive and heterogeneous; and 

WHEREAS, Every Californian, including those who 
are disabled, has the right to be fully recognized and 
included in the operation of our state and society and 
culture; and 

WHEREAS, It is the intent of the Legislature that all 
persons, regardless of their previous educational 
background, should have the opportunity to proceed as 
far as their abilities allow them in the completion of 
high-quality programs at the elementary, secondary, 
postsecondary, and graduate education levels; and 

WHEREAS, The Legislature recognizes that disabled 
persons have historically been underrepresented at 
colleges and universities and consequently have been 
unprepared to fill highly skilled jobs to meet the 
challenges of California's future economic and 
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technological growth; and 

WHEREAS; The Legislature recognizes that equal 
educational opportunities for disabled persons will help 
enhance the education of all students and better prepare 
everyone for life together in a heterogeneous society; and 

WHEREAS, The Legislature recognizes that equal 
educational opportunities for all persons is a shared 
responsibility of educational institutions at all levels, 
requiring both the cooperative efforts of these 
institutions and comprehensive coordinating efforts of all 
existing school and campus resources; now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by -the Assembly 'of 'the State of ' California, the 
Senate thereof concurring, That the Legislature hereby 
declares its particular concern regarding persons with 
disabilities and their historical underrepresentation in 
California postsecondary education; and be it further 

Resolved, That the state's goals are as follows; 

(a) That the nondisabled-disabled composition of 
secondary school graduates eligible for admission to 
public four-year colleges, universities, and community 
colleges be similar to the nondisabled-disabled 
composition of secondary school graduates generally. 

(b) That the nondisabled-disabled composition of 
students completing; vocational technical programs or 
transferring from community colleges into four-year 
institutions be similar to the nondisabled-disabled 
composition of students entering community colleges. 

(c) That the nondisabled-disabled composition of 
baccalaureate. degree recipients from California colleges 
and universities be similar to the nondisabled-disabled 
composition of secondary school graduates who are 
eligible for admission to a four-year educational 
institution; and be it further 

Resolved, That the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission shall convene a committee composed of 
representatives from the University of California, the 
California State University, the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges, the Association of 
Independent Colleges and Universities, and the State 
Department of Education, with the cooperation of other 
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appropriate state agencies, for the purpose of developing 
and adopting a plan to achieve these goals and to serve 
all disabled students who are able to profit from 
instruction and make reasonable academic progress. 
These representatives shall provide ample opportunity 
for all interested parties to present information and their 
opinions on the committee's plan; and be it further 

Resolved, That this committee's plan and its 
recommendations for action contain the following 
elements, with respect to disabled persons who are able 
to profit from instruction and make reasonable academic 
progress: 

(1) Ways of improving the academic preparation of 
disabled students in secondary schools, if 
underpreparation is a result of their disability. The State 
Department of Education shall present data on this issue. 

(2) Priorities for action to achieve the state's goals, 
reasonable timelines to achieve the goals based on 
specific information from each segment about the extent 
of underrepresentation, the institution responsible 
therefor, and a long-term funding approach for programs 
serving postsecondary students which will reflect the 
actual costs of providing certain services and instruction 
which meet general criteria related to serving the 
particular needs of students with disabilities in each 
segment. 

(3) Specific recommendations for shared 
responsibility and cooperative, coordinated efforts by all 
secondary, postsecondary, and postbaccalaureate 
institutions. 

(4) Description of comprehensive institutional efforts 
for coordinating existing school, campus resources, 
general academic programs, and general student 
services, to meet the educational needs of disabled 
students, and if necessary, recommendations to 
strengthen, expand or reorganize these efforts. 

(5) A mechanism to evaluate annually the progress by 
oach segment in achieving the goals identified above, and 
provision for the transmittal of this evaluation to the 
Legislature. 

(6) A means of collecting data from secondary schools, 
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community colleges, and other sources in order to project 
the numbers of students with specific kinds of disabilities 
who are eligible for admission to colleges and universities 
in order to aid planning appropriate services for these 
students; and be it further 

Resolved, That an assessment of the implementation of 
the committee V plan be systematically and formally 
reviewed on a triennial basis. This review will be 
conducted by a committee headed by the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission and composed of 
members representing the Department of Education, 
the California Communis Colleges, California State 
University, and the University of California; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this plan be submitted to the 
Legislature on or before December 31, 1986; and be it 
further 

Eesolved, That the Chief Clerk of the Assembly 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the Regents of the 
University of California, the Trustees of the California 
State University, the Board of Governors of the California 
Community Colleges, the Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities, the State Board of Education, 
the Superintendent of Public* Instruction, and the 
Director of the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission. 
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Ways of Improving the Academic Preparation 
of Disabled Students in Secondary Schools 
if Underpreparation Results from Their Disability 



ASSSEMBLY Concurrent Resolution 3 (Vasconcel- 
los) has directed that the Planning Committee con- 
sider "ways of improving the academic preparation 
of disabled students in secondary schools, if under- 
preparation is a result of their disability." In re- 
sponding to this topic, the Planning Committee has 
identified three basic questions to organize the is- 
sues and inquiry into recommendations for improve- 
ments. 



Question 1: Are comparable data about 
disabled students available from all segments 
to assess parity, problems, and progress? 

A state goal identified in ACR 3 is that "the nondis- 
abled-disabled composition of secondary school 
graduates eligible for admission to public four-year 
colleges, universities, and community colleges be 
similar to the nondisabled-disabled composition of 
secondary school graduates generally." This makes 
it important to determine if definitions of disabili- 
ties and information on their incidence within the 
educational segments are available, so that compo- 
sition data are representative of the total population 
of students. Our experience suggests that defini- 
tions and resources differ among the systems, such 
as for learning disabled students, arising from State 
codes and mandates with different effects. College 
outreach programs find K-12 definitions based upon 
need for special services, whereby local resources in- 
fluence data on student participation. Integration of 
students with disabilities results in limited informa- 
tion in the secondary system except for the subpopu- 
lation served by special education resource rooms or 
special education special day class programs housed 
in regular school campuses. College information on 
their student populations depend upon self-iden 
tified disabilities in addition to those served by 
disabled student service programs. 

Disabled students participating in the K-12 system 
are only part of the potentially college-eligible popu- 



lation served in postsecondary education, since any- 
one can become a member of the disabled population 
at any time. Rates of disabled student participation, 
graduation, and college eligibility in the K-12 sys- 
tem are only part of the measures of appropriate rep- 
resentation of the group in postsecondary education. 

Parity thus defined requires common definitions of 
disabilities, along with methods for identifying and 
tracking students throughout their educational ex- 
perience. We should consider alternatives if these 
are unrealistic. 



Question 2: What do we include in the 
definition of "academic p reparation "? 

Our working definition should be broad enough to 
encompass all school offerings viewed as promoting 
college eligibility and aspirations. Included are 
courses to develop academic competencies in read- 
ing, writing, mathematics, and foreign language. 
Disabled students may need to learn to perform 
these activities using non-traditional methods. For 
example, students handicapped by traditional print 
need competitive "reading skills" tailored to alter- 
nate media such as braille or audiotape. 

Graduation requirements, course descriptions, cur- 
riculum standards and mainstreaming opportunities 
developed for programs serving the disabled student 
need to be consistent with the expectations for the 
regular student population. Reasonable accommo- 
dations should be applied to assure comparable 
experiences when the specific disability limits main- 
streaming or participation in significant learning 
experiences that are prerequisite to the postsec- 
ondary experience. 

Students need to develop reasoning and study skills, 
and effective techniques for taking standardized 
tests. They need access to counselors supportive of 
college goals with information about options. Access 
to elective school activities provides unique practice 



in integrating concepts and offers opportunities for 
leadership skills that are important, especially for 
eligibility to private colleges. 



Question 3: Does underpreparation 
result from disability? 

The fundamental question is whether disabled stu- 
dents have "similar access"'to academic preparation 
activities of the K-12 system: or in the case of more 
restrictive K-12 educational settings, is the expecta- 
tion level comparable to the regular program? In 
either case, does the disabled student have equal 
opportunity to those prerequisite classes and ex- 
periences in order to be eligible for and enroll in 
higher education. Available evidence indiates that 
they do not consistently have similar access or ex- 
pectations. Such access or opportunities are often 
based in local districts' priorities for serving the dis- 
abled population in view of existing resources and 
the total education program of the district. 

The range of educational experiences of the K-12 
disabled population may range . from segregated 
special classes with low performance expectations or 
lack of qualified personnel through programs pro- 
viding reasonable accommodation of the disabled 
student into the regular educational program with 
appropriate, effective support services. Compro- 
mises to the commitment to mainstreaming op- 
portunities alone may greatly limit the social de- 
velopment of students who may be academically 
capable of competing. Some disabilities require 
teaching strategies, techniques and/or the use of 
equipment that limit the ability to master some 
higher language skills as is sometimes the case of 
the deaf or visually handicapped population. Some 
physically handicapped students may not have had 
access to computer assisted means of instruction and 
expression as to receive basic training or credit for 
knowledge learned. Regular classes may have bar- 
riers that limit participation of disabled students to 
unequal substitutes such as watching another stu- 
dent engaged in operating a computer or performing 
an experiment. Inadequate resources, administra 
tive expediency and overall insufficient funding of 
special education may all have an impact on under- 
preparation. 

Disabled student programs in postsecondary edu- 
cation encounter many students underprepared for 
college by their secondary school experiences. Ex- 



amples of academic underpreparation resulting from 
disability include (1) barriers to taking required 
college preparatory classes, (2) auxiliary aids and 
services to perform high school work that is less sup- 
portive than disability accommodation for college 
classes, (3) a lack of information on testing accom- 
modations for the SAT or ACT, resulting in limited 
student participation and, (4) a lack of counseling 
services designed to match student needs in terms of 
available services at the postsecondary level. Access 
to elective activities and information about college 
options is inconsistent. These factors limit the op- 
portunities of students with disabilities in the sec- 
ondary schools to meet eligibility criteria of the four- 
year colleges and may also impact the desire to at- 
tend two-year colleges. 

In addition, several factors restrict disabled student 
aspirations for postsecondary educational oppor- 
tunities, such as lower expectations of academic per- 
formance, lack of course descriptions for special clas- 
ses that meet the requirement for entrance and the 
goal of many secondary programs toward develop- 
ment of entry level employability skills as opposed to 
postsecondary educational opportunities. Informa- 
tion may be lacking on the means for attending col- 
lege, such as information about financial aid, re- 
habilitation support, and methods for adapting to 
residential and academic needs. 



Questions for the public hearings 

1. What data are available regarding academic 
achievement and performance of students with 
disabilities, including the numbers and causes 
of dropouts? 

2. How are services provided to students with 
disabilities in public schools, and which of these 
approaches seems most effective? 

3. Does a data system exist for following students 
through the K-12 system, and what mechan- 
ism, if any, is in place for bridging handicapped 
twelfth grade students into the community 
colleges or four-year institutions? 

4. What action? should be taken so that the edu- 
cational segments will have adequate data 
systems to identify and track the population of 



students with disabilities, including those from 
ethnic minority backgrounds? 

5. What can be done to provide forms of disability 
accommodation and skills that prepare stu- 
dents for postsecondary education 7 

6. What activities and techniques are needed to 
better counsel and inform disabled students to 
appropriately support their aspirations to col- 
lege? 

7. What new types and sources of training should 
be available to school personnel? What pro- 
fessional and role-model qualifications should 
be sought? 

8. How can the broad extracurricular participa- 
tion needed for skill development and qualifi- 
cations for college be supported? 



9. What can the schools, colleges, and universities 
do to address socio-cultural differences com- 
bined w.U.h disability, such as in ethnic mino- 
rities? 

10. Is there a continuum of services provided for 
disabled students as they move through the 
public schools and into the postsecondary insti- 
tutions? If this continuum does not exist, what 
actions should be taken to implement the 
needed services? 

11. What are the most critical educational needs 
for students with disabilities in the public 
schools, as they are attempting to gain the 
necessary academic preparation for college? 
What do you recommend in order to respond 
more effectively to these educational needs? 
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Financing Services for Disabled Students 



FINANCING policies for disabled student programs 
in California's public institutions of higher educa- 
tion developed at different times and in response to 
the different needs of the three segments. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to describe the evolution of State 
finance for these services and the problems evident 
in the current system. 



The history of finance practices 
in California 

Special State funding for the Community Colleges 
emerged through AB 77 (Chapter 275, Statutes of 
1976). Except in the most general terms, AB 77 did 
not define what type of services were to be provided, 
but rather created a categorical fund from which 
Community Colleges were to provide whatever ser- 
vices they wished. The size of this fund was deter- 
mined by multiplying $12.19 per unit of Average 
Daily Attendance (ADA) by the total number of ADA 
reported for the system as a whole, which was ob- 
viously not responsive to the actual number of 
disabled students nor to the actual cost of serving 
those students. 

AB 7Ts rationale was that Community College 
districts should not bear the burden of providing 
costly services, those which exceeded their regular 
revenue from ADA and income from other sources, 
from their regular budget. Thus the State would 
reimburse districts for the difference between "ex- 
cess direct cost" and the regular revenue derived for 
students. Predictably, the Community Colleges de- 
veloped a broad array of services and their claims 
soon exhausted all the funds within the $12.19 per 
ADA cap. As the number of disabled students in- 
creased and funds remained capped, the "unfunded 
excess direct cost" rose substantially. 

Funding in the four-year segments developed dif- 
ferently. In 1974, the California State Colleges (now 
the State University) requested funds from the Leg- 
islature for a pilot project, and its success led to the 
appropriation of $500,000 in 1976-77 for that 
segment. In 1979, the University of California first 



received State funds directly for disabled student 
services. Further, the 1979-80 Budget Act estab- 
lished a policy that all three segments should receive 
direct State support based on a formula which pro- 
vided $465 for each disabled student served in those 
segments, with the understanding that this would 
fund a set of "core" services, to be developed by an 
intersegmental task force. 

These "core" services were never adoped as State 
policy. Nevertheless the University of California 
and' the California State University use them as 
"guidelines" for providing services for students with 
disabilities. Among these "core" services are inter- 
preter services; reader services; notetaker services; 
mobility assistance; registration assistance; priority 
enrollment; special parking; facilitation of access to 
all programs; access to special adaptive equipment ; 
referral to appropriate on- or off-campus resources, 
services, and agencies; arrangements for specialized 
educational materials: establishment and mainten- 
ance of a list of available readers, interpreters, 
notetakers, mobility assistants, and attendants; sup- 
plemental orientation as determined by individual 
needs; and test taking arrangements. 

The California Community Colleges offer additional 
services under a "per capita" approach. Provisions 
in AB 8 (1979) replaced those of AB 77 with a policy 
of an appropriation for services for a fixed number of 
disabled students, rather than for total ADA. The 
$465 for all segments was a rough estimate of the 
per-capita cost of serving disabled students in the 
Community Colleges alone. 

It was clear from hearings in 1979 before the As- 
sembly Ways and Means Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation that legislators intended this "per capita" 
approach to be used on a temporary basis with the 
understanding that the State would provide suf- 
ficient funds to insure necessary services for all dis- 
abled students and that a permanent mechanism 
would be developed which more accurately reflected 
the actual cost of operating the programs after these 
costs could be documented. Supplemental Language 
in the 1979 Budget Act established a statewide Task 
Force, consisting of representatives from all seg- 
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merits, which developed this list of fourteen "core 
services": 



• costs associated with serving different kinds of 
disabled students vary enormously; 



1. Interpreter services 

2. Reader services 

3. Notetaker services 

4. Mobility assistance 

5. Registration assistance 

6. Priority enrollment 

7. Special parking 

8. Facilitation of access to all programs 

9. Access to special adaptive equipment 

10. Referral to appropriate on-or off-campus 
resources, services, and agencies 

11. Arrangements for specialized education- 
al materials 

12. Establishment and maintenance of a list 
of available readers, interpreters, note- 
takers, mobility assistants, and attend- 
ants 

13. Supplemental orientation as determined 
by individual needs 

14. Test-taking arrangements 

The Task Force (a) recommended that campuses be 
allowed to use other resources to supplement these 
"core services," (b) left open the possibility that State 
funding for additional services might be provided; (c) 
reiterated the State V\ntent ion to cover the actual 
cost of providing necessary services; (d) called for the 
development of a long-term funding mechanism 
based on the cost experience in 1979-80, 



Problems with the "per capita" approach 

Despite several reports and recommendations for 
such a funding mechanism, the Legislature has 
never changed the "per capita" approach begun in 
1979, though adjustments have been made to ac- 
count for inflation. Over the years, there has also 
been some fiscal recognition of workload changes for 
the California State University and the California 
Community Colleges, but not for the University of 
California. Further, it became increasingly appar- 
ent that the "per capita" approach is deficient in sev- 
eral ways: 

• salaries and other operating expenses differ 
among the three segments; 

• costs for programs with smaller numbers of stu* 
; ; dents will be higher per capital because they lack 

economies of scale; 
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• the "true" costs of funding an adequate set of ser- 
vices for disabled students is difficult to establish 
because data suggests that an insufficient amount 
has been provided under the "per capita" ap- 
proach. This means that the actual costs bear 
little relationship to the real needs since they re- 
flect primarily the amounts available; 

• there is no generally agreed-upon method of 
projecting the number of students to be served; 

• an approach which relies exclusively on funding 
services only for students within the public in- 
stitutions does not recognize at all the important 
role of private colleges and universities in 
providing educational opportunities. 

In developing a long-term, stable, and adequate 
finance mechanism for disabled student services, we 
hope to correct these deficiencies. 



Questions for the public hearings 

1. What are the strengths of the present system of 
financing disabled student services? 

2. What are the weaknesses of the present system? 

3. How are costs in the disabled students' program 
affected by changes in the institutional budget 
as a whole? 

4. What role does collective bargaining play in 
determining the cost of services? 

5. What principles should the State, as distinct 
from the systems or campuses, follow in funding 
services for students with disabilities? (For ex- 
ample, the principle of funding "core services" 
with segment-specific services provided in addi- 
tion, or a common set of criteria rather than 
"core services"? Equivalent standards for cost 
and service comparisons? Flexibility? etc.) 

6. What services are necessary for the successful 
accomodation of disabled students in order for 
them to complete their education at a postsec- 
ondary institution in California? 
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Evaluation and Accountability 



ASSEMBLY Concurrent Resolution 3 (Vasconcellos) 
has directed the ACR 3 Planning Committee to de- 
velop a mechanism to evaluate annually the prog- 
ress by each segment- in achieving the following 
goals: 

A. The nondisabled-disabled composition of sec- 
ondary school graduates eligible for admission 
to public four-year colleges, universities, and 
community colleges is similar to the compo- 
sition of secondary school graduates generally. 

B. The nondisabled-disabled composition of stu- 
dents completing vocational technical pro- 
grams or transferring from Community Col- 
leges into four-year institutions is similar to 
the nondisabled-disabled composition of stu- 
dents entering community colleges. 

C. The nondisabled-disabled composition of bacca- 
laureate degree recipients from California 
colleges and universities is similar to the non- 
disabled-disabled composition of secondary 
school graduates who are eligible for admission 
to a four- year educational institution. 

Two basic questions have been identified to organize 
the issues and inquiry associated with evaluation 
and accountability: 



Question 1: How will evaluation and 

accountability take place within each 

of the postsecondary education segments? 

ACR 3 calls for each segment of postsecondary edu- 
cation to develop an evaluation system to assess its 
programs and services for disabled students. The 
evaluation systems will need to take into account 
the following: 

A. Degree of commonality between 
segmental evaluation systems 

Each segment of postsecondary education will need 
to develop an evaluation system to assess its services 



for disabled students. While the principles and gen- 
eral process of the evaluation systems may be 
shared, each system will have to take into account 
the unique nature of the various postsecondary edu- 
cation segments. Evaluation of support services, for 
example, should be dependent on the mission, func- 
tion, and population needs of the segment being 
evaluated. 

B. Definition of nondisabled- 
disabled student ratios 

Current nondisabled-disabled student ratios should 
be clearly and accurately defined, depending again 
on the mission and function of the segment as well as 
the needs of the particular group of disabled stu- 
dents* Only through the use of such a perspective 
will we be able to establish valid baseline figures by 
which future goals for each segment can be estab- 
lished. In establishing these baseline ratios, each 
segment will need to take into account various bar- 
riers and limiting factors, outside the educational 
segment's control, that influence the participation of 
disabled students. 

C. Overlap with current evaluation/ 
accountability systems 

Unnecessary duplication of evaluation and account- 
ability requirements should be avoided. The ACR 3 
requirements should either include or be a substi- 
tute for existing evaluation/accountability proce- 
dures, such as the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission biennial report and the Commu- 
nity Colleges' DSP&S evaluation system. 



Question 2: How will evaluation 
and accountability take place 
for those recommendations 
of the ACR 3 Task Force which are 
not specific to the postsecondary 
institutional segments? 

In reviewing and evaluating the implementation of 
ACR 3, limiting factors affecting the representation 



of disabled students which are outside the scope of 
postsecondary education will need to be considered. 
To reach these parity goals, which are the core of the 
Resolution, the Task Force will be making recom- 
mendations which will need subsequent evaluation. 
To do so, a simple evaluation system should be con- 
sidered based on the establishment of goals with 
periodic measurement of their achievement. 

A. Setting goals/ establishing critera 

Each of the recommendations in the ACR 3 re- 
port needs to include criteria for its evaluation. 

B. Setting timelines 

A timeline for gathering of data for evaluation 
as well as the timeline for analysis and follow- 
up need to be stated for each recommendation. 
ACR 3 states that an assessment of the imple- 
mentation of the plan be systematically and 
formally reviewed on a triennal basis. Moni- 
toring of implementation on an annual basis is 
desirable, with formal review on a less frequent 
schedule. 

C. Identifying responsible people 

Along with each recommendation, the agen- 
cy(s) and department(s) responsible for the im- 
plementation of the recommendation should be 
clearly stated. 

D. Gathering data to see if goals are met 

The California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission and the postsecondary institutions 
should agree on a method and schedule for 
gathering the evaluative data necessary for 
assessing statewide progress. 

E. Analyzing data 

ACR 3 states that the assessment of progress in 
the implementation of the ACR 3 plan shall be 
conducted by a Committee headed by the Cal- 
ifornia Postsecondary Education Commission 
and composed of members representing the De- 
partment of Education and the three postsec- 
ondary education segments. Therefore, an in- 



tersegmental Steering Committee will be need- 
ed to follow-up on the status of the fulfillment 
of the goals of ACR 3. 

F. Drawing conclusions/ 

making recommendations 

An intersegmental committee will need to decide if 
recommendations have been satisfactorily accom- 
plished or if they need to be altered, additional 
actions taken, etc. Continued involvement of an in- 
tersegmental group involved in Disabled Student 
Services, as described in ACR 3, is seen as essential to 
the eventual full implementation of the Resolution. 



Policy questions for 
evaluation and accountability 

1. What are the common elements, for each of the 
postsecondary education segments, in the eval- 
uation of services for disabled students? What 
criteria should be used to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of these services? 

2. What criteria should be used to evaluate 
progress by the postsecondary institutions in 
serving disabled students? 

3. How and where can accurate baseline data be 
obtained on the number of disabled students ex- 
pected to enter and complete postsecondary 
education during the coming decade? 

4. Where should the responsibility for coordina- 
tion and monitoring of statewide efforts to 
serve disabled students be placed? 

5. Where should the responsibility for evaluating 
programmatic and campus efforts to serve dis- 
abled students be placed? 

6. What evaluation strategy should be used to 
monitor statewide progress in the implemen- 
tation of the recommendations presented by the 
ACR 3 Planning Committee? 



Written Testimony 
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REMARKS PRESENTED BY ELIZABETH BACON TO THE CALIFORNIA 
POST .SECONDARY COMMISSION PUBLIC HEARINGS 
San Diego, California 
June 22, 1986 



Funding : 

1) Current formulas do not provide funding for an adequate 
number of • prof essional , full time, permanent positions needed 
to administer the core services required by existing policy. 
When the programs were new and the costs of services were 
unknown, this flexibility was seen as an advantage. At that 
time the Department of Rehabilitation and other outside 
agencies with their extensive staffs provided counseling 
services to students. When these same services shifted to 
the University, the need for professional staff was never 
recognized. These programs at the University are now more 
sophisticated and require regular consistent staffing with 
the level of professional training which was once only 
available through outside agencies . 

2) Disabled student Services in many ways performs a role 
similar to other Educational Equity programs. Yet as funding 
has become available specifically to augment these types of 
programs, funding for Disabled students has not been 
augmented equivalently . This is important because D.S.S. 
programs not only contribute to University equity required 
under policy but are also the main programs helping the 
University to meet state and federal legal mandates. 

3) In addition to funding for positions, the D.S.S. program 
requires adequate funds to provide direct services to 
students such as readers , interpreters and note takers . These 
funds must be allocated on a formula which allows them to 
fluctuate in response to a) growth in the number of students 
served , b) regional differences in the cost of services , c) 
differences in the cost of services to some disability 
groups , and d) cost-of-living increases and increases 
generated 4 as a result of collective bargaining by specialized 
service providers . 

4) No appropriate policy exists to delineate who is responsible 
for providing services to disabled students enrolled in the 
University's Extended Education programs. Students enrolled 
in these programs, are clearly entitled to services. However, 
DcS.S. programs are currently asked to provide these services 
but are not given funding to do so. 

5) Funding formulas do not reflect the needs of the rapidly 
growing population of learning disabled students who require 
complex services coordinated by professional staff. Although 
the CPEC report of 1979 acknowledged the need for assessment, 
advising, tutoring- and related services , these services have 
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never been funded. A permanent professional position is 
critical to providing support to these students. 



Recommendat ions ; 

1) Establish a funding formula which allows for full-time 
professional permanent positions. 

2) Establish funding which responds to the fluctuating costs of 
direct services allowing for regional differences, high cost 
of services, program growth and cost of living increases to 
service providers. 

3) Students enrolled in Extended Education summer and winter 
sessions should be included in the funding formula. 

4) Funding to establish policy and provide services to learning 
disabled students should be developed. 



Evaluations : 

D.S.S. programs welcome the development of an evaluation 
process. We recognize that similar programs are typically 
evaluated based on grade point average, retention and 
graduation data. We feel this kind of outcome data will be 
very positive once programs are fully funded. However, 
before this sort of outcome data can be meaningful, we must 
look at the systemwide and institutional policies and 
procedures which remain as barriers to students entering the 
system. Those potential barriers include systemwide tests, 
admissions policies , physical access , financial aid 
resources, and academic policies and procedures. Policies, 
physical barriers and transition plans have not been formally 
reviewed by the postsecondary systems or by CPEC since they 
wfcre developed. 

A serious commitment to outreach and recruitment cannot and 
should not be made until existing barriers are removed and a 
strong service component has been established. 



Recommendations t 

1) CPEC should review all institutional Self Evaluations 
(required under Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973) with particular attention to policies in the Academic 
and Student Affairs areas. 

2) CPEC should require a formal review and update of 
institutional transition plans which were required under 
Sect ion.. 5.0.4. „of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Support 
funding to remove remaining architectural barriers especially 
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those which represent legal compliance violations. 

3) Place people with expertise on disabilities , including 

disabled students, on each of the task forces and advisory 
committees which affect policy or services to all students. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND OF CALIFORNIA 



Student Division 



TESTIMONY PRESENTED TO THE 
ASSEMBLY CONCURRENT RESOLUTION (AGE) 3 
PLANNING COMMITTEE 
May 28, 1986 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the ACR#3 Planning Committee: 

My name is Michael Baillif. I am here today representing 
the Student Division of the National Federation of the Blind of 
California as one of its elected officers. We are a statewide 
organization of blind students with national affiliation. Our 
office address is 5982 South Land Park Drive, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, -95822. I thank you for the opportunity to speak here 
today and we of the N3?B of California Student Division are 
pleased to participate in a plan to provide more effective educa- 
tional services to disabled students. 

The National Federation of the Blind has long been concerned 
with the academic preparation and support services accorded to 
the blind in secondary and posxsecondary institutions through 
resource programs and offices for Disabled Student Services. We 
realize that a truly quality and comprehensive education is one 
of the keys to securing first-class citizenship, free of debili- 
tating stereotypes.^ strive. / Education; however, is a many fa- 
ceted concept with many ramifications and considerations. The 
cornerstone on which education rests is the basic skills and 
self-sufficiency which must be developed and ingrained in secon- 
dary schools, if not sooner. For the blind, the primary skills 
of reading, writing, and mobility competency are matters of 
training and practice just as they are for any sighted indivi- 
dual. No great adaptations are needed for the blind student. We 
require primarily alternative technique instruction in such areas 
as Braille reading and writing, cane travel, and resource access, 
such as recorded books and Braille materials, etc. The time for 
this preparation is at the secondary level or sooner if possible. 

Once a blind student has acquired the alternative skills, he 
is in possession of tne tools of equality. In order to achieve 
this goal, however, these tools must be put to work by encourag- 
ing and even obliging a blind student to exercise his abilities 
and thereby practice independence. This is all that any outside 
service or agency has the responsibility or right to provide. 

I would like to stress that for the blind an indispensable 
element of a quality education is autonomy. The skills of inde- 
pendence must be taught early and often and then the service 
providers must stand aside and let us utilize the abilities which 
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we have gained. There is nothing more injurious to a person's 
intellectual and physical abilities than reliance and dependence 
on another for basic survival. This is a point which we would 
very much like to emphasize. The trend in services for. the 
blind, especially in colleges, is for these programs to become 
far too expansive in scope and paternalistic in nature. As I 
have said, the blind need very few actual services. Anything 
furnished above and beyond the development of primary skills is 
in reality an extreme disservice. 

To cite some concrete examples occurring throughout the 
California educational' system, please consider the following: 

Disabled Student Services commonly employ staff 
persons, in some cases as much as 20 hours per week, 
for the specific purpose of calling an agency which 
provides recorded books known as Recording for the 
Blind. Independent blind students order their own 
textbooks from the agency. It takes them at the most 
50 minutes per semester. 

It is not the function of the Disabled Student 
Coordinator to assume the role of speaking for the 
blind. That should be left to those of us who are 
blind and who have organized for the purpose. Unfor- 
tunately, coordinators have been responsible for nego- 
tiating the erection of audible traffic signals on 
campus streets and have pushed for the installation of 
tile edge detectors. These measures are, upon examina- 
tion, quite unnecessary and extremely harmful. Instead 
of encouraging a blind student to utilize his skills 
and function on a par with his sighted counterparts, 
these contrivances place him in a protected environment 
and further separate the blind student from the normal- 
ity which we seek. In addition, the more that unneces- 
sary services are provided for the blind, the more the 
unfortunate notion of blindness as an insurmountable 
handicap is perpetuated and reinforced. 

tfe would like to hold out as an example; for services to the 
blind the Disabled Students Program at the University of Colora- 
do. Blind students at this university receive appropriate gui- 
dance and instruction, yet it is the students 1 responsibility to 
provide for their own needs. Vans for the handicapped are off 
limits to the blind as we do not need them. And, such basic 
academic support services as readers are under each student's 
control. As a result of this obligatory independence, blind 
students emerging from the University of Colorado possess an 
immense advantage both in capability and confidence over those 
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who are coddled and cust odialized to the point of functional 
helplessness. This program, we would like to point out as a 
potential model to be both adopted and enforced throughout 
schools in California. 

On a personal note, I would like to mention that I have 
spent a year in college at a private university which had abso- 
lutely no disabled support services whatsoever. The only assis- 
tance that I received was from the Department of Rehabilitation 
which paid for readers. This past year, I attended a state 
school which claims to have the most extensive and efficient 
Disabled Student Services in the sta-ce. Well, I am returning to 
the private college which, after experiencing botn extremes, has 
in my mind the far superior Disabled Service System, that being 
no services at all. 

A final point which must be brought up is the danger of 
placing too much emphasis on ratios and percentages of disabled- 
nondisabled students in graduating and entering classes. . It is a 
laudable goal to seek to achieve eq.ua! representation of the 
blind in post-secondary institutions. Yet, this idea carries 
with it a grave danger. It is imperative that the blind increase 
their numbers in college by means of improved secondary school 
preparation and not through recourse to lower academic standards 
in post-secondary institutions. The result of such a disastrous 
occurrence would be that the worth of all degrees earned by blind 
students would be severely diminished. 

By way of conclusion, I would like to restate the necessity 
of proper training of alternative skills at the secondary level. 
Once these skills have been adopted, the need for 90# of all 
special; services then ceases.. Self-sufficiency is a vital part 
of a blind student's education and without it a degree or diploma 
means virxually nothing. Therefore, when considering ways to 
improve the lot of the blind in education, please realize that we 
have not acquired through consolidation the inability to hear, or 
walk, or talk. We neither need nor desire to be subject to the 
inclusive services accorded those with all manner of other handi- 
caps. We are blind, nothing more. Where the blind are concern- 
ed, better services do not mean more services but fewer services. 
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ACR-3 Summary of Testimony - Beverly K. Barrett 
El Camino City College - May 23, L986 

Issue Addressed: Weakness of the Present System 
Personal Background: 

My name is Beverly K. Barrett. I am the Director of Disabled Student Services at 
California State University, Los Angeles. Prior to assuming the responsibility of 
this position, I was employed by the San Joaquin County Superintendent of Schools, 
Stockton, as a Program Administrator and Principal for a Special Education High 
School. In this capacity, I supervised programs which prepared some students for 
college. I look at my present position as an upward extension of much of my past 
efforts. I have a Masters 1 Degree in Special Education, Teaching Credentials in 
Learning Handicap, Special Handicap, and an Administrative Services Credential.. 
Issue to be addressed: 

I would like to address weaknesses of the present system. I feel Disabled Student 
Services Offices are presently unable to meet the needs of the emerging and rapidly 
growing" student populations with learning disabilities and post-brain trauma. 
I group these two populations together as there are similarities in their educational 
needs. Neither of these populations are new to society, but their desire and ability 
to pursue a university education is a recent occurrence. 

During the past five years, Special Education teachers have changed their outlook 
regarding the future of learning disabled students. Students with learning 
disabilities are no longer counseled solely into vocational areas. College education 
is now seen as a viable training option for many students with a learning disability. 

The post brain trauma college students are increasing in numbers. This increase 
is the result of more effective medical treatment. The medical treatment available 
to a victim of head trau ma minimizes the effect of the trauma. These students have 
the potential of a more normal life, therefore, have the need and desire to obtain a 
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Strategies to meet the educational needs of these two student populations: 

In order to assure accommodation for these students, and to facilitate their 
success, I am suggesting the following strategies: 

1) Individual program planning, coordination, adjustments, and monitoring 

2) Individual learning strategies (how to learn) should be taught in order 
to facilitate self-accommodation of the student with LD during the 
time at college and more importantly, the future after college. 

3) Facilitation of the appropriate accommodation within the existing 
campus auxiliary services i.e. Career Center, Personal Counseling 
Center, Learning Resource Center, especially in the Study Skills 
Workshop. 

4) Appropriate accommodations in academic departments. Academic faculty 
are especially in need of information about disabilities which are not 
easily" distinguished or observable. 

What is needed to meet the needs of these two disability groups? 

The most important element of any educational program is the teacher. Staff 
with the appropriate education and training is necessary to assist the student 
and University in accommodation for these students. We need staff to assist in 
individual program planning and monitoring, to teach individual learning strategies 
and accommodations, to facilitate the development of skills within the auxiliary 
services area and to provide faculty with information which will enable greater 
teacher effectiveness. 

Before I entertain questions from the panel, I would like to comment on the 
issue of a funding model. 
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I would like to see a funding model which would continue to provide 
flexibility to each program. I would like to be able to shift funds 
to other program areas when the needs of my students change. For 
instance, one year we may have a large population of visually handicapped 
students. I may wish to use funds to provide a specialist in this area. 
If the visually handicapped population declines, I would like to shift 
the funds to cover a different area of need. 

I would propose a larger fund allocation for disability groups requiring 
more extensive services. 

I would also propose safeguards to prevent encroachment of funds designated 
for Disabled Student Services. 
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TESTIMONY GIVEN BEFORE THE ACR 3 PLANNING COMMITTEE 
" WEDNESOAY \ MAY 28, 1986 - 



Good morning, members of the ACR 3 Committee. 

My name is Sharon Bonney , and I am the Director of the Disabled Students' 
Program at the university of California-Berkeley, a position I have 
held since June 1979. 

This morning I will give you my opinions about four specific issues 
surrounding the funding of disabled student programs at the University 
of California. The issues are: 

(1) What constitutes a workable and equitable funding formula? 

(2) What effect do federal funds have on our programs? 

(3) What effect does our campus funding have on our budgets? 

(4) What effect does OR have on our programs and services? 

(1) Let me speak first to what constitutes, in my mind, a workable 
and equitable funding formula. 

Since each campus program is at a different stage of develop- 
ment—some have been in existence for over 20 years, some have 
been in existence six years— it is difficult to pinpoint individual 
campus needs. However, we do have a universal need for a stable, 
base budget; a funding formula adequate to pay for basic services 
to students; and a responsive mechanism for fluctuations in funding 
needs. 

I propose that the State consider providing a stable amount 
of money, which carries over from year to year, upon which a budget 
can be built. Campus directors and coordinators could be assured 
that this baseline amount would be available each year to pay their 
salary, to pay for clerical and support staff, and to pay for an 
office with telephones and necessary supplies. In short, there 
would be a disabled students' services office, the doors would be 
kept open, and professional staff would be available to assist students. 

Adequate funding could come about, in part, by taking an actual 
cost approach to direct services given to students. It is oovious 
that the State will not allow programs to spend all they need and 
bill the State for it at the end of the year, but a system could 
be devised whereby specific services given to students, i.e., readers, 
notetakersi interpreters, lab assistants, etc., could be reimbursed 
dollar-for-dollar on an actual cost basis. 

Our programs will never have enough money to serve high-cost 
categories of students if we stay tied to a headcount per 
capita funding system. The University of California has not received 
recognition of workload changes since the early 1980's. This means 
our actual per capita dollar amount received for each student is 
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down to $365, based on 1984-85 student numbers. A full-time deaf 
student can cost an average of $4,000 a year or more. A blind student 
attending law school or some other graduate program could cost close 
to $8,000 a year. 

The third aspect of a workable formula is that of a funding 
mechanism which can respond quickly to a fluctuation 1n needed funding . 
Under the current State funding system, I, as Director, must serve 
all quali-fied students who come to my office during an academic 
year. Next academic year my deaf student population will increase 
from three full-time interpreter-users to 13 users. On average, 
each student will cost my program about $4,000 for a total of $40,000 
over this past fiscal year's expenditures. At the end of the academic 
year, I will report the number of deaf students served (in this 
case 13), and next fiscal year I will be "reimbursed" $4,745 (a 
per capita of $365 per student) for serving the 13 deaf students. 
Only one-tenth of my actual interpreter costs will be "reimbursed" 
under the current system. 

There is no way my budget can respond to this large increase in 
interpreter users without going into deficit. What I need !s a 
funding mechanism which can help pay for these large fluctuations 
this year rather than waiting until next year. I don't have a 
solution to this response problem, but I do hope the Committee 
will conceive of some mechanism to address this issue. 

(2) Let me turn my attention to the effect of federal funds on our programs. 
- Several campuses^ Berkeley included, have been fortunate^ enough. 

to receive federal monies under the TRIO programs. In Berkeley's 
case, these funds, totalling almost $90,000, pay for 25% of my coun- 
sel ors, 100 t'of my Project Director who screens, allocates, and 
pays for all* auxiliary aid services, and 50% of our clerical help. 
Gramm-Rudman and the Washington attitude of a balanced budget, 
and the fact that the three-year funding cycle ends in June 
1987, pose serious threats to our Program* Without these counselors 
and staff, our Program would be decimated, and the quality of services 
to students would decline drastically. Federal funds are paying 
for the provision of "core* services since the State pays only a 
little more than 50% of the University-wide costs. If the State 
doesn't help pay for the services provided by federal funds, our 
programs will go further into deficit. 

(3) The third funding issue centers around the campus budget process 
and its impact on our programs. If the Berkeley campus imposes 

a 1.5% budgetary savings target on all programs, then the Oisabled 
Students 1 Program has that amount automatically deducted from the 
budget. If the University says there is no inflationary increment 
during a fiscal year, then the Oisabled Students 1 Program does not 
receive additional money for supplies and expense for that year. 
In short, our Program is treated the same as all other programs. 
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Our largest and most reliable source of campus funding to date comes 
from Registration Fees allotted to our Program through the budget 
process. The Student Reg Fee Committee, which recommends allocation 
of Reg Fees to the administration, has decided that the Disabled 
Students' Program should be removed from Reg Fee support. Their 
rationale is that my office provides academic services and should 
be funded by Educational Fees instead. The Committee also feels 
that it is the State's responsibility to cover actual costs of necessary 
services,- and they are relieved of responsibility. If this attitude 
can develop on the Berkeley campus, it can develop on other campuses 
as well. 

The shifting of disabled students' programs to Educational Fees 
is particularly distressing because there are fewer Educational 
Fees available to programs than there are Registration Fees. Programs 
funded by Educational Fees are in competition for those fees with 
powerful, academic departments. It is true that most of what our 
programs do is academic in nature, but we are perceived as a student 
service (therefore, fluff in many departments' eyes), and we would 
lose the battle for funding if we were up against academic departments 
or research functions of the University. 

(4) Lastly, let. me discuss, for just a moment, the effect of the Department 
of Rehabilitation on the Disabled Students' Program. 

In 1979 the University of California began providing services 
to disabled students which had previously been provided to the students 
by the California Department of Rehabilitation. Rehab has been 
slowly withdrawing support froia disabled individuals who-qualify ~ 
for their services. Students who apply to Berkeley are told that 
Rehab will not be able to sponsor them to the University of California 
because it costs too much. Students are told they will be sponsored 
to a community college, given the oppportunity to get a degree in 
a vocational area, or at most a terminal AA degree. If students 
do attend the University of California, Rehab will not provide 
reader services, tutoring services (in the case of students with 
learning disabilities), or other services, even if University funds 
are depleted. The original agreement in 1979 stipulated that the 
Department of Rehabilitation would provide services to their clients 
if University funds were unavailable. The net effect of Rehab's 
policies is that the number of students attending the Berkeley campus 
who are sponsored by the Department of Rehabilitation is declining 
yearly . • Students are not given equal access to the type of educational 
institution they wish to attend but are told instead where they 
can go, and students are not getting the levels and types of services, 
in some cases, to which they are entitled. There is no cooperative, 
working agreement between Rehab and the Berkeley campus to ensure 
that students get the support they need. The campus has all the 
responsibility of providing services to students, whether they are 
Rehab clients are not. 
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In summary, I feel that the campuses are being squeezed from all sides 
in the funding issue. The State promises actual costs-- but none are 
forthcoming. The federal grants which have sustained some of us are 
in jeopardy of being dismantled in two months. Campus resources are 
becoming more scarce at the same time that our programs are growing 
and in need of more money. Rehab is withholding support for their clients 
attending our campuses. In essence, all parties involved are pointing 
the finger at the next person and saying, "They are responsible for 
funding your services," but no party is willing to shoulder the responsi- 
bility. We need an actual cost-funding model, and we need it soon. 



Thank you. 



TESTIMONY OF HARRIET M. CLENDENEN , COORDINATOR 
DISABLED STUDENT SERVICES 
CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC STATE UNIVERSITY 
SAN LUIS OBISPO 

AT PUBLIC HEARING REGARDING EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR DISABLED STU- 
DENTS - ACR 3 - AT CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY , FRESNO , ON MAY 3 0 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
The importance of ACR 3, in my mind, is not to standardize the 
programs for students with disabilities. These programs need to re- 
tain their uniqueness and their responsiveness to their particular 
student bodies. 

I hope that the major result of this resolution will be in- 
creased cooperation among all segments of education in California. 
In too many cases , students — with or without disabilities — have 
suffered from the lack of communication and reciprocity when moving 
from one level of education to another. We see this when students 
corns unprepared from the public schools to higher education. We 
see it. when community college students come to the CSU or UC sys- 
tem with dozens of units that are not transferable or do not know 
"the advantage of general education certification. 

If through the current ACR 3 process, we can lay the ground- 
work for mutual programs and cooperative efforts, we have succeeded. 

We need to remember that the welfare of students and improving 
their opportunities for living meaningful lives is our goal, 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS REGARDING FUNDING 

1. What are the strengths of the present system of financing disa- 
bled student services? 

The strengths of the present system are its flexibility and 
simplicity. We need to take care that we do not lose these quali- 
ties in a new system. 
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2. What are the weaknesses of the present system? 

a. The length of the funding cycle (18 months from projection 

to receipt of funds) makes projections difficult and results in over- 
funding or under- funding. This could be remedied by partial funding 
at the beginning of the fiscal year with a reallocation on the basis 
of actual enrollment after the fall census date. 

b. With only two permanent positions funded (director/coordinator 
and secretary) , the present system results in inadequate staffing. 

c. There is inadequate provision for high-cost students and 
none for extended education students. The large number of learning 
disabled students currently enrolled in the CSU system has had an 
extreme impact on DSS budgets. Also, the four CSU campuses with 
regular summer quarters have suffered from lack of funding. 

d. Currently , there is no provision for the difference in re- 
gional costs, e.g., cost of interpreters in urban areas. 

3. How are costs in DSS programs affected by changes in institutional 
budgets? * 

a. "Raiding" of DSS budgets has occurred on many campuses. 
Funds should be restricted. Other student populations are not af- 
fected as immediately or as dramatically as disabled students are, 
e.g., loss of support services such as notetakers and/or readers 
could result in a student having to leave school. 

b. Disabled student support services are mandated by Federal 
law and budget language. Failure to provide them can result in 
the filing of grievances against the institution. 

6. What services are necessary for the successful accommodation of 
' disabled students in. order for them to complete their education 
at'a postsecondary institution in California? 
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The current basic core services, with certain additions, 
revisions and refinements, could continue to be utilized. There 
, must, however, be consideration of the special needs of students 
in each segment of higher education, e.g., lower functioning stu- 
dents at community colleges and research-oriented graduate students 
in the UC system. 

Additional services should include disability-specific tutoring, 
esprit- • for sensory-impaired and learning disabled students. 
And, of course, there is. need for assessment and retention services 
for the learning disabled population, as well. 

In my opinion, outreach should receive only limited funding 
and should remain the province of Relations with Schools Offices, 
but personnel in this area should be trained as to the special needs 
of prospective" students with disabilities. Also/ some funds should 
be available for DSS staff participation in transfer center activities 
and for the visitations of disabled students to their former high 
schools or community college campuses. 

I agree with previous speakers about the lack of qualified inter- 
preters, especially in rural areas. Perhaps regional training cen- 
ters for interpreters could be jointly funded by systemwide funds 
from all three segments of postsecondary education. 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS REGARDING EVALUATION & ACCOUNTABILITY 

1. What are the common elements for postsecondary education segments 
in the evaluation of services for disabled students? 

a. Are basic supportive services being provided? 

b« Are all programs of the institution accessible? Have 

attitudinal, as well as architectural barriers been removed? 
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c. Is admission possible for disabled students? Concern: 
new admissions standards for CSU may be discriminatory. 

2. What criteria should be used to evaluate progress in serving 
disabled students? 

Reasonable goals and objectives must be established by campuses 
with input from DSS staffs, disabled students and others concerned 
with the retention and graduation of these students. There is 
danger in using traditional measures such as GPA f unit load and 
the length of time necessary to earn a degree, due to the special 
population that is being evaluated. 

3. How and where can accurate baseline data be obtained on the 
number of disabled students expected to enter and complete 
postsecondary education during the coming decade? 

PROBLEM: The use of figures from secondary schools may be 

inaccurate, because 

a. Many students mainstr earned in the secondary schools are 
not identified as disabled. 

b. Some postsecondary students become disabled following high 
school graduation. 

c. The number o£ returning students over 30 with disabilities 
attending postsecondary educational institutions is larger than 
the average. 

5. Where should the responsibility for evaluating programmatic and 
campus efforts to service disabled students be placed? 

Evaluation should be placed in the hands of systemwide and 

campus advisory committees. Also, regular surveys of the "consumers H 

(students receiving assistance) should be conducted. 
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4* Where should the responsibility for coordination and monitoring 
of statewide efforts to serve disabled students be placed? 

This responsibility should be placed with the systemwide offices 
with regular input from DSS staffs. One of the concerns of CSU 
coordinators/directors has been the lack of opportunity to meet 
and provide this input and to discuss current concerns. 

In order to increase cooperation among the three segments, 
some type of joint advisory group should be established. 
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William B. Cutler, Area Coordinator 
SELF HELP for HARD of HEARING PEOPLE 
'2590 Marshall Drive, P*lo Alto, California 94303 
Telephone: 41S/326-230S Voice/TDD 

[Prepared for personal testimony . during public hearing on Educational Services for Disabled 
Students before the ACR 3 Committee, California State University San Jose, May 29, 1986] 

Members of the Committee, Ladies and Gentlemen 

My name is William B. Cutler, 2S90 Marshall Drive, Palo Alto, 94303. An increasing hearing 
loss, now profound, obliged me to take early retirement after two decades as Director of 
Business Services of the Foothill-DeAnza Community College District. I am now working, 
effectively full-time, as a volunteer for Self Help for Hard of Hearing People (SHHH), a 
national, nonprofit, educational organization for those who, while not deaf, do not hear well. 

I do not intend to address all of the questions presented in the background material for this 
hearing since I am neither an 'educator' (in spite of my profession) nor a statistician. Rather, 
my testimony is intended to sensitize the Committee and its staff to the dilemma of those young 
people suffering "the invisible handicap 11 , moderate to severe hearing loss, and the modest effort, 
individual and financial, required to accommodate that disability. 

My first concern is related to statistics. Best available information suggests that about 3 
percent (and growing because of noise abuse) of the general population have some degree of 
-hearing loss. Data: for California indicate almost 2 million hearing impaired, including 232,000 
deaf and 957,000 hard of hearing (about 700,000 are considered to have a non-handicapping mild 
loss). I am certain that this proportion is not true among post-secondary students. Randy 
Jordan, coordinator of support services to deaf students at Cai-Berkeiey, was quoted in my 
local paper just this week with the 'statistic' that "six deaf and nine f declared! hearing impaired 
students are currently enrolled and 10-12 deaf and 10—15 hearing impaired are expected in the 
5000 entering class this fall" 

[Let me clarify that the accepted definitions in use today, consider "hearing impaired" as the 
broad category which includes those who are "deaf" (the lQfl who consider themselves members 
of the deaf community of giiMuito, prQbabiy using sign language) and the remaining 90% who 
are "hard of hearing".] 

My extrapolation of Randy's figures results in a Fall '86 "dear population at Cal representing 
just QSfl fsix hundredths of one percent) and .Q8fi "hard of hearing". Incidently, his data also 
suggest that the 'staying power' of hearing impaired students is very poor - presumably because 
of inadequate support services. There is no question that the percentages would be higher at 
Cal Stdte Korthridge and Ohlone College which both have an historic reputation for special 
accommodations for hearing impaired students, but I do not have their data. ; 

Indeed, I suspect no one has accurate figures, for these or any other college. A major problem 
with those suffering hearing impairment is that many refuse to acknowledge their disability, let 
alone publicly announce it. This leads to, neglect in the elementary and secondary schools (no 
hearing aids or social training in speechreading and coping) and therefore inadequate preparation 
for; wllege^ doubt that there will be many highly motivated and/or intelligent hearing 
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impaired students- at Cal this fail that Randy can't identify. Unfortunately, there will be 
hundreds more who didn't make the grade in high school - and dozens who wiil withdraw without 
finishing their baccalaureate. 

So, the problem is defined. What needs to be done? There are three basic accommodations 
which would be helpful to hard of hearing students (I am not qualified to speak for the deaf): (1) 
Faculty and staff braining/sensitizing; (2) Assistive listening systems; and (3) Counseling in 
assertiveness and stress control. 

(1) Understandably, because we have tended to try to hide our problem, the general public has 
little experience in accommodating us - and yet I have never been denied help when my need is 
known. Staff training, from registration clerks to food service employees, is a first step. It need 
hot be extensive. Two pages in training manuals and ten minutes during individual or group 
training courses would suffice to orient a hearing person to techniques for communicating with 
hard of hearing students and boost tolerance for the inevitable misunderstandings. 

Faculty, who rely on accurate communication to do their job, need more intense exposure 
through both general orientation and detailed training if (knowing or suspecting] they are teaching 
a hard of hearing student. 1 am talking about facilitating speechreading: good light on face, not 
talking to the chalkboard, assigning/allowing front row, center seating. Reasonably slow delivery 
is important since, even with electronic amplification and lipreading, we have to 'figure out' what 
we think we have heard, based on a few words and the speech pattern. Alertness to visible 
v signs of lack of comprehension (standard procedure for a good teacher) is also important. 

(2) Assistive listening systems (ALS) are Yery important/ though not yet common. Ambient 
:'•;>. ; sounds such as coughing, conversation, air-conditioning, street noise and airplanes can be 

annoying to hearing persons. Because hearing aids amplifiy ^discriminatingly, they can ruin 
comprehension for the hard of hearing listener. Room reverberation and the high volume of even 
the best fidelity public address systems also destroy intelligibility for the hearing aid wearer. 
THe purpose of an ALS is to 'connect' the speaker's mouth to the listener's ear, minimizing, if 
not eliminating, these problems. Three systems are available, all 'wireless". 

An giu flo induction ' loop working on the principle of a transformer feeds an ammplified 
microphone signal via a magnetic field to a teiecoil in the hearing aid. An audio loop can be 
economically ($50 to $500) installed in most lecture halls already equipped with a public address 
I system; It then can be used by any student having a 'T 1 switch in his hearing aid. This 
; I system is very popular in Europe. 

FM broadcast is. in effect, a miniature radio station with a transmitter at the lecturn and 
receivers worn by each hard of hearing student. Permanent systems can be installed in large 
lecture halls with PA systems. Receivers are loaned to students needing them. More practical, 

. is a "personal" system consisting of a pocket transmitter worn by the instructor tuned to a 
pocket receiver carried by the student. It would be feasible for such a system to be issued to a 
qualified student each semester for use wherever his courses meet. A difficulty is that these 

: systems broadcast as much as 20G\ so that different frequencies are required to prevent 
interference within a building. Such systems, called auditory trainers, have been in use by 

^ ; ; sc^ for years. Foothill and DeAnza coileges have had them available in their 

disabled student programs since 1978, Personal systems' cost around $500, while a permanent 

!> system with ten leaner receivers is about $2000. ; A 1 
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Infrared broadcast is growing in popularity because its signal is confined to the room in use. A 
transmitter/emitter (video cassette size for ad hoc individual use, or wail mounted poster-sised 
for permanent installation) beams invisible modulated light waves to a receiver worn by the 
student. Personal systems cost under $500 with auditorium system with loan receivers from 
$2000-3000, depending upon size. A serendipity of the infrared technoiogy is that all receivers 
can be used for any system, anywhere, from home TV to classroom to concert hall or theatre. 

Students Opposing Unlawful Noise Deprivation (SOUND) of the National Law Center at George- 
Washington University and SHHH have joined in legal action against the National Endowment 
of the Arts to require that ALS be provided at all performances subsidized by the NEA. 
Communication access is required under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 with Section 502 applying 
to federal buildings and Section 504 mandating it for buildings used for federally funded 
programs. 

(3) The temptation is great for a hard of hearing person to become a recluse. It takes 
determination to overcome the self-image of inferiority and, sometimes, hopelessness for 'being 
with it' when you don't understand much, if anything, that is said. These feeling in turn build 
stress. Without authority, I would assume that special counseling, group or individual, would be 
productive toward the college (and career) success of the hard of hearing student. 

I have made no attempt to propose a long-term financial strategy for providing these 
accommodations. Perhaps with my bias, I see no reason why they cannot be available within 
the next fiscal year for the rninimai number of students involved. Certainly, the cost would be 
insignificant compared to the millions that have been spent for wheelchair access. My inexpert 
estimate is that provision of signing interpreters to one deaf student costs at least $10,000 each 
academic year, depending upon many factors, while we are suggesting a small fraction of that as 
a long-term, capital investment. A 1986 GAO report indicated that costs per hearing impaired 
student (majority are deaf) ranged from $12,415 at Cal State Northridge to $21,613 at National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf and $25,282 at Gallaudet College. 

Accommodating - and encouraging - hard of hearing students in California colleges will cost a 
fraction of thati 

Thank you for listening. I will be happy to answer questions and pleased to assist in 
implementation of my suggestions. 
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California State University Sacramento 



6000 ] STREET, SACRAMENTO. CALIFORNIA 95819-2694 



LEARNING SKILLS CENTER 
MEMORANDUM 

DATE: June 12, 1986 



TO: Bruce Hamlett 

California Post-Secondary Education Commission 

FROM: Susan Fi land-Rickman 

Learning Disabilities Specialist 

RE: Written statement of ACR3 Testimony on May 28, 1986, 
Publ ic Hearing 



To insure equal educational opportunities to the learning 
disabled student population, procedures and policies in 
three major areas need to be established. 

1) Diagnostic assessment services need to be available on 
each campus. Trained professionals, i.e. L.D. 
Specialists or Educational Psychologists-Psychometrists, 
should administer and interpret the appropriate 
diagnostic tests. Academic and career advising should be 
founded on the individual learning profile that emerges 
from the interpretation of the diagnostic test battery. 

2) Academic and basic skill (especially writing, math, 
spelling) tutoring should be available to students. On 
our campus, out of 90 students, 10 needed writing skill 
tutoring, 14 needed spelling tutoring, and 10 needed 
academic tutoring. Tutors need special training to deal 
effectively with L.D. students' learning needs. 

These two vital services need to be formally added to the 
core services list. In addition, any formula-based 
funding mechanisms should, of course, reflect the high 
cost of these services. 

3) Educational policies regarding L.D. students need to be 
standardized and formalized in the the following areas: 

a) special admissions 

b) accommodations for antral^l and exit tests; i.e., 
Writing Proficiency ExantS^ English anc Math Placement 
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Tests (EPT/ELM) 
c) curriculum requirement substitutions and/or waiver; 
i.e., for foreign language, mathematics and English 
requirements. 

Each campus now struggles independently to create 
policies that are fair and equitable. The Chancelor's 
position has been that each campus, in its autonomy, 
should deal individually with problems such as 
establishing reasonable accomodations for testing, course 
substitutions, waivers, etc. Experience shows that this 
lack of guidance has resulted in a very uneneven, and 
sometimes discriminatory, system-wide interpretation of 
the educational rights of the learning disabled. 



As the system moves into full services to its L.D. student 
population there will be a need to standardize procedures for 
diagnostic assessment testing and identification of specific 
learning disabilities. Testing and identification procedures 
should be similar at each campus. 

Any kind of formal outreach to the K-12 and community college 
systems should be postponed until program services are 
established and readily available on each CSU campus. The 
existing programs are based on precarious funding mechanisms 
which Inhibit responsible planning. Until a sound funding base 
is established, CSU, Sacramento, cannot realistically move toward 
ACR-3's laudable goal of "bridging handicapped 12th grade 
students into the community college or four year institutions. " 



cc: Patricia Sontagg, Coordinator 

Services to Students with Disabilities 

Joe Alello, (Director 
Learning Skills Center 
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May 22, 1986 



SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY 
Description of: 

1. Resources for Blind and Visually Inpaired students at San Diego 
Community College District. 

2. Coordination of services and community liaison with K-12 San 
Diego Unified School District, local rehabilitation agencies 
for the blind and disabled, 4-year university Disabled Student 
Services. 

3. Department of Rehabilitation coordination to support student/ 
client Vocational Education Plans. 

Need for encouragement of clients to pursue educational programs 
which could lead to successful vocational goals. Entry level 
jobs are presently encouraged. 

Need for clarification of actual DVR services so students know 
what is available and when: i.e. Reader and Non-client Reader 
Services. 




Helen Eli as 

Specialist Instructor for 
the Visually Impaired 



HE:rs 
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Problem: DSS programs do not promote independence. 

Solution: Students would benefit best from a return to the voucher system. 

. . * 

Mr. Chairman and Members: 

I learned early to fend for myself.- Every first day of school, starting 
with junior high, I waited for a moment after each class, caugnt my teacher's 
attention, and made arrangements for the taking of tests. I took my own notes 
evolving from cassette to braille in eighth grade and understood the process 
by which to obtain readers and books in my sophomore year. I was ready for colleg 
survival crouched eagerly on the palm of my hand. But late did I learn that 
college was not the place for independence, that it offered too quickly and 
insistently the temptation of aid, that it stifled with superiority the desire 
to live and to work free from insecurity, and most did I learn that to grow 

• 7 

we need change. 

Of course, my theses, I base not on statistics or other more Scientific 
data, but rather I build it on the experience I have had as a student and the 
goals I wish to reach. I admit with all good honesty that my case is not 
common, yet I state with equal objectivity that the isolated incidence— unmet 
deadlines, inadequate execution of a service, poor communication—are by no 
means rare. I simply offer, Mr. Chainmn and members, myself as a specific, as 
an individual like many others who want merely to succeed. 

Thus inspired and having armed myself with the appropriate skills, I 
packed for college where I thought I would need them, but college was not the 
real world I found. "We provide readers, note-takers, and a proctcring service, 
I was told and understood that I was expected to accept them. I did not, 

! I 
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however, scoop up the proposition as the Israelites had their manna. Why should 
someone else do for me what I could and should do for myself? What need could 
anyone have for this kind of institution? Nevertheless, I gave in, at the last, 
still reluctant yet secretly glad to have the load swept off my back. 
And this acceptance gave me: * 
Reading 

Books ; When the fall semester commenced, I purchased the six books 
my schedule demanded and dutifully passed five to the Disabled Student Study 
Center, the office responsible for reading and testing. Ten weeks later, 
five short weeks from the semester's end, I received two of my books; the first 
six chapters of a text containing seventeen came soon after; and the other 
two and two thirds tomes I received not at all. 

The next semester I was wiser. I gave the Study Center only cwo of my 
books: A style guide for an upper division political science <jlass which would 
not be needed for another five weeks and an English Composition's manual from 
which all class assignments and discussions would be drawn. The former was 
delivered two weeks after the first paper was due, disspite constant reminders. 
The latter I received in three installments: fifty pages after spring break; 
one hundred fifty pages two weeks before the semester's close; and four hundred 
pages one week before finals; This time, I consoled myself, the study center had 
completed its task. 

Other Reading: Five times during the spring semester, I gave the Study 
Center hand-outs and twice a collection of articles. Each reading assignment 
I submitted, I accompanied with a reasonable deadline: three or four pages 
for something short (about ten pages) and a week or two for something long. 
Always on the due-date I was asked if T really needed that "today." Hence for 

the shorter material I usually returned ah hour later than agreed which was not 

ij 1 

always a possibility, and the longer treadling I simply accepted later than I 
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2. Research: In November of the first Semester, I requested research. 

For two hour periods on three different days, a DSS employee and I sifted 

through an enormous card catalog, compiling a list of the books I thought I 

would need. We did not consult periodical sections or even look on the shelves. 

p \ 

The list having been compiled and stored in the employee's desk* our research was 

\« 

completed. There was nothing more to do. 

3. Testing: Two tests ran into^diff iculty that year. The first, an 

exam taken early on the third day of finals' week, was received late which earned 
me an incomplete. Because of a bureaucratic mix-up, the grade was; cleared 
late, and 181 dollars in financial aid were, until the last day of the following 
semester, withheld. In May, the second test, comprised solely of essay questions, 
was taken in braille to later be transcribed. As soon as I had finished, about 
fifteen minutes after closing, I placed the brailled answers where indicated. 
The next morning I received a phone call. The test could not be found. 
Background provided, I begin my discussion. 

I said, at the first, that college was not the place for independence. 
I referred, of course, to the Disabled Student Services as I see them, for when 
I started my college career assuming to have no help, I was soon given to understand 
that, although school policy was not, in theory, to handle the blind and 
handicapped merely jy sending them to the, campus' DSS office, it was so in 
practice. When I offered after several weeks of wait and inactivity. to find 
readers for myself on return of books, I was told that my readers, those 
assigned to me, were reliable and that next week a tape would come i n. When 
I asked for contact with my lectors, a message would suffice. When I wondered, 
politely and indirectly, how an office staffing five pairs of eyes working 
half- to three-quarter-time and controlling twenty-seven to thirty-eight 



readers could not meet its clients' needs 



running such an office. When I stagnated inj a chair counting minutes frequently 



, ij heard about the complexity of 
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passed the hour until a service was performed, I saw employees chatting among 
themselves, with students, on the phone; planning social affairs not always 
related to the campus; finishing homework; leaving early for the day; eating food 
smuggled in from the nearest cafeteria; and promising that "later," "as soon as 
I get this done," "I'll get on it right away," the student's p«jblem world be 
remedied. When levanted help in paying for the readers I had found and books 
I had repurchased, Rehab was reluctant because "the Study Center takes care of that 
When I talked to my professors explaining that my books were not yet ready, that I 
needed extra time, many, having experienced DSS disorganization, loaned me books 
and suggested readers while others assumed the going-o?. th*re were nigh sacred 
and I was somehow at fault. When I sat at the rear of my English class, unable 
to participate in discussions for which I lacked a book and hence the 
understanding derived from it, afraid of handing in papers at whose technique 
I had only guessed, ashamed of being there because I knew nothing of what went 
on, I cursed the Disabled Student Services pending them far beyond the devil. 
When I thought of the work, the time I had wasted, the money I had spend, 
the classes and readers I had struggled with on my own with cnly the hindrance 
of the handicapped office as an alternative, I felt defeated, tired, and angry. 

I had been offered a service which I really had not much of a choice in 
accepting, a service which was excellent, which was for my own good, which was 
justified so many times; "Really, how else, but through the Study Center, 
could test security be maintained and professors not be inconvenienced?" 
I remember all the instances I spent in that fortress after hours and near 
my backpack, unsupervised. I think of the tests in high school which I took 
before class or in the hall or in a pigeon-hole of an office with an aid or 
with a student or with the teacher himself- "And really, how else, but with 
the Study Center, could students assure themselves of finding books in forms 

! 

they require?" Th^r post announcements in libraries, in classrooms, in dormitory 

f 3 

entrances and bathrooms, in church bulletins, in shop windows, in volunteer 
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They call RFB for books already recorded . They talk to professors to discover 
titles in advance and have RFB or some other organization produce it if they 
wish. "And really, how else, if not with more money, can we provide better 

staffing, more readers, etc.?" I recall my hardworking staff with this remark. 

i 

I see them hiring someone new to do either everything or nothing. I think 
of the readers., most of whom :ar volunteer^, neither traced nor connected with 
the student. 

' I think, too, of the comments and the attitudes. "Don't cross at Cedar and 
Shaw. It's dangerous. You'll be hurt. ... Don't take German or Spanish. 
It's too hard: readering it. ... Don't take more math than you need to. 
It's too visual for the blind. ... Don't take classes in those buildings. 
They're too hard to get to. ... We can't just give you a list of readers 
and have you pick one. We know who these people are, what their interests 
are, what they might to read. We know their personalities. We know yours. 
We could choose best for you." 

I frowned at these remarks. I am a declared Spanish major, and undeclared 
German major, and a mathematics minor. I live on campus closest to the Shaw and 
Cedar intersection which is convenient. If I need to go to a class, I will 
find the Hall. My readers are simply readers. Some I like and become friends 
with. Others are little more than strangers: they just say, "hello," pick 
up their, and read. 

The general attitude makes me feel like a child, not mateur enough or 
sensible enough to be an adult. I am of f ered advice, suggestions, and warning wi 
make think I have a right to something better than my fellow classmates. 
At work, my Disabled Student Services will not be able to tell me what to do 
or where to go. When I transfer to a private college, I will have to work 
out on my own. Why should I expect wljat jL am not entitled to? I need to 
learn to evaluate my short-coming and .decide how to make them assets. The 
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more practice I have the more time I will have to acquire my sea-legs, 
to make mistakes, to see what does and does not work. 

A university would best help its students, not by giving them a convenience, 
but by allowing them a chance. All we, as students, need is a resource center 
and that only for a marker; a place for reading between clasfes; for using 
equipment— talking computers, optacons, close circuit televisions— which may 
not be available at home; a place f«r learning what RFB and similar organizations 
are and how to use them; a place for centralizing readers' lists for those 
students who have had trouble locating names or for those who have extras 
and can afford to share; for picking up vouchers; for testing if an instructor 
cannot offer another alternative. We need only a home base, a starting block 
from which the novice may begin. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members, I say that I want control over 
my education, that because I am not like the rest of the job-seeking world, 
I must compete with them on their terms. I want to succeed, to be the best 
in my field, and to do that I must start early, in high school, in college, 
to find my own questions and answers. I need to learn independence as well 
as math and English for without it my degree means little 

Ana Garza 

P.O. Box 245 Earlimat, CA 93219 
Testified at Fresno, CA, on May 29 
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PROPOSALIFQH A ..HEAD injupx program 
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agsJSttMgattr - i^o rgs^ 3s^iiedical Center - the Trauaa Center for 
; g r g» . Tra' ,..;g- . : -3C trite:- ^h-"Ht-h. -iventy cases of severe head injury a 

!3hsK&e£; : -.af '-tississtiEsnBad, injury on the injured and their fanilies 



is •• ievaatatir^ ■ ' Once prcflfiastlw^youiig people, usually between fifteen and 
thirty years, suddenly find Uiem selves unable to perform many tasks previously 
routine before their head injury. 

After the acute care setting, with its 1 rehabilitation services of physical, 
occupational and speech therapies, the patient is discharged to his family 
or the community . However, impaired attention and concentration, memory 
disturbances, language problems and loss of reasoning skills prevent the in- 
dividual from returning to his former activities! 

For head injured adults and their families, recovery is a slow, expensive 
process* But more distressingly, there is a lack of programs available that 
deal effectively witn cognitive retraining and resocialization. 

As a representative for the Head Trauma Support Project of Sacramento, I was 
aware of this lack of services for the young people in our membership . My 
interest is also based; on ny personal observation through ay 23 year old 
head injured son's present attendance at Sacramento City College, There is 
no learning disabled program there, and he must take regular classes conducted 
at a normal pac*. He is at a great disadvantage and the limitations for him 
are very frustrating! 

Presently, there are eleven Head Trauma Community College Programs already 
in existence in California. an excellent one at Coastline College in Costa 
Mesa, with an enrollment of 75 students and another at Santa Rosa Jr. College 
with about 18 people and a waiting list! Certainly Sacramento has a head 
injured population to warrant such a helpful program. . 

At Coastline College, for example, head injury classes are staffed by ere- 
deaiialed; special education instructors assisted by instructional associates, 
aides, and volunteers. The classroom student to staff ratio is approximately 
5 to 1. Additional program support services include neuropsychological eval- 
uation, counseling, and assistance with job training and placement. A compu- 
ter lab further individualizes instruction through ths use of computer soft- 
wars specifically designed to facilitate the cognitive retraining of head- 
injured adults. 

The need for such a head injury program is clearly there! Sacramento City 
College, with its 1 compact, accessable campus, would be a suitable location. 
The diverse ethnic population at City College !end3 itself to the head trauma 
population, which cuts a .cross all classes of society with regard to resociali- 
zation. It is time that the school system acknowledges this type of disabili t.- 
and provides the means to allow young, head injured aiults a seccni chance. 

P.O. 80X 26013 • SACRAMENTO. CALIFORNIA 95828*0315 
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Coastline's THI Program is a demanding educational program 
designed to prepare students -for vocational training and 
placement, continuing education, and/or community indepden- 
dence. Applicants to the Program must be goal-oriented and 
committed to achieving maximum independence. As Program 
space is limited, priority consideration is given to those 
applicants deemed by the Admissions Committee to have the 
greatest potential for success within the THI Program. 

Applicants should meet the following eligibility criteria: 

1. Students must be high school graduate or over 18 years 
of age. 

2. They must have sustained a head injury on or after the 
age of thirteen. 

3. Candidates must possess sufficient self-help skills for 
control of basic bodily functions. 

4. They must be medically stable. 

5. They must provide own transportation to and from classes. 

6. They must have sufficient receptive and expressive commu- 
nication skills to benefit from the rigorous educational 
program. 

7. They must be free of blatant psychosis and/or behavioral 
problems which reouire physical restraining or which 
would adversely affect progress in the Program. 

8. They must have been free of dependency on non-prescribed 
drugs (including alcohol) for a minimum of one year at 
the time of application to the Program and remain depen- 
dency free throughout enrollment. 

9. They must be willing and able to participate fully in the 
Program and the Individual Educational Plan. 

10. The student's family and/or significant other must be 
willing to participate in the Orientation Program and in 
the student's Individualized Educational Plan. 

11. They must be ready to commit to full time participation in 
an individually prescribed educational program. 

12. ' They must be willing and able to adhere to all college rules 

and regulations . 
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WHAT IS HEAD TRAUMA? 



Head Trauma is a head injury resulting from an auto accident, a 
blow to the head or a fall. The results can be devastating and 
permanently disabling. 

The patient may become comatose and require life saving surgery to 
the brain. In severe cases, there is an imiult to the central 
nervous system. If the patient regains consciousness, he often 
is left with contractured limbs, paralysis, damaged eyesight, 
hearing, and balance, a memory loss (often permanent), impaired 
or no speech/ communicative skills, and sometimes epileptic seizures. 
His thinking processes are usually slowed and disrupted. He may 
be permanently confined to a wheelchair, and in worst cases, ■ 
persist in a vegetative state in bed. He may also suffer personality 
and behavior changes. He may be unable to work. 

These horrendous problems, singly or combined*, create a tremendous 
strain on the family or person struggling to support and secure 
rehabilitation services for their head; injured loved one. It can 
lead to resentment and the eventual breakdown of the family. Even 
those head injured persons who are walking about and talking may, 
in fact, be more handicapped than a paraplegic in a wheelchair with 
an intact brain. Some families care for cases at home;, like 
Karen Quinlan, who need total care. Others, like the case of the 
foxmer Press Secretary, James Brady, ara securing rehabilitation 
to achieve the greatest potential possible. 
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WHAT IS THE HE\D TRAUMA SUPPORT PROJECT, INC.? 



The Head Trauaa Support Project, Inc. is a volunteer non-profit 
organization run by the families of serious head -injury patients. It 
founded in, 1979 by family members who felt the lack of a support 
system, referral source or information center in the community at 
that time regarding head injury. 

Under the guidance of an advisory board composed of doctors and 
other professionals, we assist persons of traumatic brain injury 
and their families to improve the quality of life by reduction of 
stress and the exchange of information about head injury and 
rehabilitation. We also offer socialization and education for 
families through rap sessions and lecture meetings twice a month. 
We also have educated the community through our co-sponsorship of 
a 'Traumatic Brain Injury Conference" with U.C. Davis School of 
Medicine and the Easter Seal Society. This conference was our 
original iciea and we secured the help of UCD and Easter Seals, in 
putting it on. From one of our conferences, we produced and have 
sold an 18 -hour video training progTam to hospitals and clinics 
nation-wide to help spread the word about head injury care to profes- 
sionals. We have assisted many families and therapists interested 
in starting similar support groups in distant locations. We have 
given lectures to hospital staffs, participated in health fairs, 
worked with other groups (MADD, Bereavement Network, Alzheimer's 
Aid Society), assisted with volunteer work, and spoken to various 
civic gToups. We have had several fundraising events, including 
a symphony concert. 

Our current membership is approximately 100 families which includes 
persons residing in counties adjacent to Sacramento. There is no 
similar service available in Sacramento County and the surrounding 
area. We serve and receive calls from all over California and 
correspond with related groups and individuals all over the 
U.S. and the United Kingdom. Our over-all goal is to ensure that 
the head injured persons will receive quality, continuous care. 
WE ARE COMMITTED TO THE. GOAL OF ENABLING THE HEAD- INJURED INDIVIDUAL 
TO ACHIEVE THE HIGHEST HUMAN POTENTIAL POSSIBLE. 
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SACRAMENTO AREA 

HOW EFFECTIVELY DOES THE STABLER PROGRAM 
SERVE TEE LEARNING DISABLED? 

There is a common assumption among the general studentbodies and even 
the community at large, that the Enabler Programs, located at the three 
Community Colleges of Sacramento, serve the needs of all the handicapped 
students on campus. 

In fact, the Enabler services provide for the physically handicapped, but 
do not allow for the learning disabled. les, they do provide tutors and 
note takers, who are recruited from the general studentbody, with little or 
no training in learning disabilities. 

The courses offered to the learning disabled on campus are regular college 
courses conducted at normal speed for regular students and do not allow 
for the jprobleos c£ the learning disabled, such as impaired attention, and 
concentration, memory problems and reduced reasoning skills. The handi- 
capped student may be even pulled out of the classroom and tutored on his 
own, isolated from other classmates* 

Why is it that Sacramento i3 one of the few areas in the whole stata of 
California that does not endorse a learning disabled program at even one 
of the three Community Colleges here? 

Even 'the instuctors, qualified tho they may be to teach the average student, 
may be at a loss to deal with the specific problems of the learning dis- 
abled. 

I feel this lack is a disservice for students with learning disabilities 
who are certainly being discriminated against by such a policy. 
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To: Bruce D. Hamlett, Government and Public Affairs 
From: Martha Hansen, Graduate Student, CSU 



My name is Martha Hansen. I am presently working on my MA and specialist's 
credential in special education. At the age of two I was diagnosed as having 
Werdnig-Hoffman, a rare neuro-muscular atrophy condition. This condition affects 
my muscles, causing them to be very weak. It is progressive in nature as well. Due 
to the severe lack of strength I was unable to spend much time in public education. 
My school district provided home instruction for me from second grade through 
high school graduation. The intention of the high school I attended was to prepare 
its students, academically, for being able to meet entrance requirements and attend 
any university in the UC system. Although I did not regularly go to classes, I was 
prepared (having taken the appropriate classes) to meet the requirements in order 
to enter a postsecondary school. 

Initially I attended CSU Fullerton. The special services I received included a waiver 
for taking the SAT test and priority registration for myself and my driver(s). 

After three years I transferred to CSU Fresno to finish my degree and to begin to live 
independently. After two years I completed my degree in Linguistics. The special 
services that I received there were primarily advisory in nature. Advice, in regards to 
independent living, e.g., how to work with governmental agencies, hiring/firing 
procedures for attendants... 

As mentioned previously, I am back at CSU Fresno working on two credentials and 
my MA in special education. The special services that I receive/utilize include: 
extensive use of the study center's facilities, e.g., use of the computer, special 
arrangements for testing... 

I appreciate being able to use these facilities. Although until recently I have not 
made use of many of these services I feel that the existence of them is important in 
assisting myself and others in becoming more proficient in class assignments and 
allowing me to retain my independence. 

As with many others who have exceptional circumstances, I require physical 
-assistance with such tasks as lifting heavy references, opening card catalog drawers, 
and retrieving books; magazines, and abstracts. These tasks are possible to 
accomplish but very time-consuming and emotionally stressful when I am not 
accompanied by an assistant. During my undergraduate work, I attempted to 
perform all of my assignments on my own efforts and was continually frustrated. 
Presently, I fully utilize any assistance of the disabled student services here at my 
university. I feel as though these services have been extremely beneficial to me 
psychologically and physically. Due to the workload of the personnel involved in 
the program, much of my assistance I have needed to fund personally , i.e., hiring a 
research assistant to work at hours when program personnel are unavailable. It 
would be extremely beneficial if services could be extended so that a person like 
myself who used the library in the evenings and on weekends could be 
accommodated without personal expenditure. 

I require approximately four hours a week of special assistance. My research 
assistants help me do research, type while I dictate the text, photocopy.... Just as 



some students need several- hours of reading a week, I need personal research 
assistance. If funding, would permit, this would be a great benefit to many students, 
I am sure. 

As mentioned previously, I really appreciate the services that are offered. Hopefully 
this letter will benefit your committee in its decision concerning ACR 3. 

Sincerely, 

Martha Hansen 
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ACR-3 TASK FORCE TESTIMONY 

I, Julia Haraksin, M.S.W., would like to present myself from both a 
personal perspective as a woman with a congenital physical disability and 
as a professional in the field of higher education. I was educated in the 
California public schools and am now employed by the University of 
California at Irvine, in Disabled Student Services. I would like to address 
a couple issues. 

The first issue I find of major concern relates to the problem of 
student preparation to enter post-secondary education. The students who 
attend post secondary curriculums arrive from several different 
preparations; from "totally" mainstreamed situations, to "selectively" 
mainstreamed, to totally "Isolated" environments. In order to understand 
my perspective it must be first stated that I was educated in the El 
Rancho Unified School District of the Greater Whittier Unified School 
Districts in the County of Los Angeles. The students from this vast area 
were all funnelled into the Special Classes for students with disabilities. 
The Junior and Senior High experience Included "selective mainstream ing". 
This Involved encouraging the Individual students to participate In all the 
"regular" classroom curriculums that they could on an academic 1 svel and 
to utilize the ..special service classroom for classes that they needed 
special attention. The outcome of this program allowed all the students 
with disabilities to be mainstreamed with the non-disabled students as 
much as possible, and yet provided a community of students who 
understood their specif 1c disability needs. 

In my professional experience, these students are the best prepared 
to enter and succeed in the post-secondary education environment. They 
have had the opportunity to complete the college preparatory courses 
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offered by their high school and yet do not feel as "different" as their 
counterparts who do not have the support of a special service office to use 
for their unique academic, physical, and developmental needs. They may 
have had to tolerate a "special" designation but conversely, they have been 
afforded academic accommodations and a social support system. 

Most of the students who have been "totally" mainstreamed and 
attempt to enter post-secondary institutions have deficient academic 
accommodation skills, (e.g. profoundly hearing impaired students who have 
never been exposed to American Sign Language; learning disabled students 
who have not been encouraged to explore alternative information 
processing skills, such as Books On Tape vs. reading their texts.) They 
also lack the emotional "back-up" system of other students with 
dlsabilties and the sense of belonging to a group which is so critical to the 
adolescent The self concept of these students is also unpredictable, many 
of them have felt alienated by their peers and have chosen to either 
withdraw socially or assert themselves, sometimes forcibly. 

On the other end of the spectrum the students who have been isolated, 
in special schools for their specific disability, find it difficult to meet 
the ever tightening post-secondary education admissions requirements. 
They also lack the social skills of their peers due to the lack of social 
contacts that occur in the academicsetting. 

The second issue that I would like to address stems from my two and 
a half years experience as a Community-Based Advo^J^^ the Client 
ASfJi||te: -.Project This postion entailed mediation and ad^cacy on 
behalf of the clients of the California State Department of Rehabilitation 
when there were difficulties between the client and the Department. One 
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of the major frustrations that I encountered was the reluctance of the 
Department to sponsor the academic ambitions of their academically 
motivated clients. In compliance with the Department's legislative 
mandates, they are empowered to assist those with disabilities who will, 
with reasonable expectation, benefit from rehabilitation (i.e. training, 
assistive devices, and career refocusing) and who will then most likely be 
employable once a cost efficient rehabilitation has been completed. The 
rationalization of the Department now being used to direct clients away 
from post-secondary educations is that the State and Federal regulations 
only allow the Department to support the "entry level' preparation. 

The definition of "entry level" is the issue In question. The 
regulations require that the Department consider many elements of the 
clients life such as aptitude, interests, skills, and financial need for 
fiscal Independence. But what is occuring in the Department of 
Rehabilitation counselor's office between the counselor and the clients is 
the clients say they want to go to college and the counselor has already 
determined, despite the client's post-secondary aptitude and severity of 
disability which translates into financial need, that the Department will 
only pay for the student to attend a five month training program that will 
eventually pay just over minimum wage. What is the client going to do 
when they are working, have substandard health insurance coverage and 
they have exhorbltant health care costs? For many of the clients 1 
encountered as the Community-Based Advocate, this question not only 
discouraged the client from the consideration of entering the workforce 
but also financially and pragmatically prevented them from considering a 
post-secondary education. ••: ~ 1 
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The opportunities for post-secondary education are slowly becoming 
less available and yet we now have a growing source of innovations that 
are enabling those of us with disabilities to participate with fuller access 
than ever before. I look forward to the data and information this 
committee acquires through these testimonies and hope that through a 
joint effort of all of us concerned with education we are able to assist in 
the enabling of students with disabilities. 
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Disabled Student Services 



TESTIMONY AT ACR 3 HEARINGS , SAN DIEGO, MAY 22, .1986 



My name is Anne Heller and I am an Associate Dean for Disabled Student 
Services at the Educational Cultural Complex, which is a continuing education 
site of the San Diego Community College District. A large portion of the 
students served through this office are developmentally disabled and enrolled 
in our off -campus program in conjunction with. the San Diego Association for 
Retarded Citizens (ARC) . The Community College provides a viable and essential 
service to these students, and the type of educational programming has changed 
over the years- The current trend is towards community-based work training 
leading to competitive or supported employment and independent living. 

This change in programming is also taking place at the K-12 level, where 
developmentally disabled students are being involved in community-based 
training at an early age. Due to a push from organizations such as the Assoc- 
iation for the Severely Handicapped (TASH) and from University Special Education 
Teacher Training programs , more students are being prepared for supported work 
and more independent life styles. The Community College must meet this need 
by providing a continuum of services and involving students in community-based 
vocational training and independent living skills instruction,, This will result 
in their successful integration into the mainstream of society, including sup- 
ported or competitive employment, and improved quality of life. 

There are the beginnings of existing institutional efforts to enable 
smooth transitions from secondary to post-secondary programs for developmentally 
disabled students. Committees are already established to promote better inter- 
action and open communication between these two segments. This is vital as the 
focus in programming changes. Traditionally, developmentally disabled adults 
have been served in segregated settings, and their vocational options included 
attendance at a sheltered workshop. The Community College is currently estab- 
lishing a lf track record" of serving these students in new ways and in continuing 
the types of programs started in the K-12 system. Through the use of non- 
credit, continuing education classes, we are teaching vocational and independent 
living skills in on and off campus settings. Soma programs are still located 
in segregated facilities, but through the improved student /teacher ratio pro- 
vided by Community College instructors and instructional aides , we are able to 
take small groups of students into community agencies and businesses to provide 
work training in real work settings. Other programs, located on campus or in 
local churches* provide ILS and enrichment classes as well as work training. 
The improvement in students 1 self esteem and work skills has been marked, and 
has already resulted in the competitive employment of several students . Other 
students are involved in supported work or serving as independent volunteers 
in local agencies. The end results of these instructional opportunities are 
a £cea£Ly improved quality of life and entrance into a "normal M work force 
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composed of disabled and non-disabled workers. 

To further underscore the significance of this new trend in programming, 
a bill has been introduced into the House of Representatives by Congressman 
Steve Bartlett which would include a definition of supported employment in the 
Rehabilitation Reauthorization Act of 1986. This would also include supported 
employment as an acceptable employment outcome for persons with severe handi- 
caps who seek training through the State Vocational Rehabilitation System. 
Mr. Bartlett defines supported employment as "competitive work in integrated 
work settings for individuals with severe handicaps for whom competitive 
employment has not traditionally occurred, and who, because of their handicap, 
need intensive, ongoing, post-employment support services to perform such 
work. Supported employment shall include individuals with severe handicaps 
and shall involve work sites in which non-disabled individuals are employed." 
This bill must be approved by the full House of Representatives and Senate, 
so no final decision is yet available. However, one can see that there is a 
national trend towards the provision of these services to developmentally 
disabled persons. 

My suggestions for the future include the following: 

- improved articulation with the K-12 system to provide smooth transition 
for developmentally disabled students into the Community College system, 
and then from school to work, 

- establishment of more community college and continuing education clas- 
ses in on and off campus settings to provide co mmuni ty-based and 
independent living instruction, 

- maintenance and improvement of access for developmentally disabled stu- 
dents to community college classes. 

I hope that this information has been of assistance to you. Please feel 
free to contact me if I can provide you with any further information. 




Respectfully submitted, 



Anne Heller 

Associate Dean 

Disabled Student Services 
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June 3, 1986 



Mr. Bruce Hamlett 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street, Second Floor 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Mr. Hamlett, 

Whils attending the public hearing relative to ACR-3 at El Camino 
College last week it struck me that the attached document may be 
of interest to the group. It is a* listing of generally 
"uncontrollable" variables that impact the transfer rates of disabled 
students from the community colleges to the four year systems. 

The sheet was composed three months ago for the Transfer Center 
Advisory Committee at Cerritos College. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 




Bob Hughlett, Ed.D. (J 
Supervisor 

Programs for the Disabled 
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VARIABLES THAT MAY AFFECT 
THE TRANSFER OF DISABLED STUDENTS 



VARIABLES; 

1. Many disabled students feel geographically bounded by the local community 
because of dependence (or perceived dependence) on family and familiar 
resource networks. Transfer to Colleges and Universi ties would 
generally require movement outside of these self-imposed boundaries and 
would result in accompanying discomfort. 

2. Significant numbers of disabled students are pursuing vocational programs, 
especially one year certificate programs, and have no desire to devote 
additional time to study before entering the job market. 

3. A marginal student who is doing average work, even with full support of 
the conwunity college disabled student program, may be academically 
unable to make the transition to the University. 

k. For significant numbers of disabled students, the dream of a college degree 
does not extend beyond the A. A. level. 

5. Many disabled students enrol led at this community college receive financial 
support for their education through the State Department of Rehabilitation. 
Except in extraordinary circumstances, this agency provides for the cost 
of training for entry-level positions only, and would not offer support to 
the student for the third and fourth years of college study. 

6. A student who Is considered permanently disabled and is receiving monetary 
support in the form of SSI or SSDI t etc- t Is generally unwilling to jeopardize 
thes* payments, either by becoming a full-time student or by training for 
substantial gainful employment. Thus, being a part-time non-transfer student 
is the ultimate goal for many of these students. 

7. Because many disabled students are dependent on accessible public transportation, 
it is unfeasible for them to consider transfer outside of the service area 

of their local municipality. r 

8. The limited scope Gas perceived by disabled student) of support services at 
four year schools certainly provides at least a psychological hurdle to their 
consideration of transfer. 
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Remarks in Response to ACR3 . 
Tom Humphries 
May22.1Q86 _ 



Thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today. I am an 
Associate Dean of Special Education with the San Diego 
Community Colleges and I work specifically with Deaf and 
Hearing Impaired students. I have been working with Deaf 
students in post-secondary programs for 1 4 years here and at 
Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C. • 

During my experience it has become clear to me that Deaf 
students come to and graduate from colleges and universities 
when those colleges and universities offer equal opportunity 
and equal access. However, I have seen equal opportunity 
defined in many ways. The one that is most common and the one 
that is guranteed to fail, is the definition that all that needs to 
be done for Deaf and Hearing Impaired students is to provide 
sign language interpreters and notetakers. While these two 
services are much used and much needed by some Deaf and 
Hearing Impaired people, the majority of Deaf people who are of 
college age and have the ability to succeed in post-secondary 
programs do not get equal opportunity from these two services 
alone. 

Giving ;a Deaf person an interpreter and throwing them into the 
mainstream is like giving a physically disabled person a 
motorized wheelchair then throwing them on a campus where 
there hasn't been any curb cuts or ramps built or electric doors 
installed. Learning through an interpreter takes skills that go 
way beyond what a typical non-Deaf student must develop in 
order to make it in a college or university. I have had that 
experience in my own education and know well that the barriers 
to success in college are not overcome by a sign language 
interpreter. I would like to briefly list some of the other 
factors that contribute to making success possible. 
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First, there must be peer support. For Deaf people this means 
other Deaf people. This peer support must be on campus. Often 
the Deaf person on campus today is alone or is one of two or 
three Deaf people on campus. So what I am saying is that the 
goal of ACR3 to increase representation of Deaf people on 
campus is., in part, it's own solution. Deaf people are both 
recruited by and helped by the presence of other Deaf people. 
The reason is simple, Deaf people figure out ways to make the 
system work for them and they share this with other Deaf 
people. This information for how to succeed cannot be gotten 
from any other source than from Deaf peers or from Deaf 
professionals working on campus. 

This brings me to the second factor. Deaf teachers, counselors, 
and administrators working with Deaf students is the surest way 
to guarantee that Deaf people will come to a college, stay 
there, and graduate. Deaf professionals on campus along with 
Deaf peers form a kind of cultural presence on campus which 
opens up the system in ways that cannot be achieved by 
non-Deaf professionals. 

For example, and this is the third factor, these Deaf 
professionals are using the Deaf students' language, which in 
many cases is American Sign Language. Many Deaf students who 
come to college are going to need some help with English 
because for them English is a second language. The way to 
address this needis not. necessarily to. put Deaf students into- • 
remedial English classes, but sometimes to put them in classes 
where they can use their first language ASl to learn English as 
well as other basic skills which they will need as they are 
studying in mainstream classes. 

Fourth, Deaf students on the college campuses need advisement 
and counseling and the need it in their own language, ASL Trying 
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problem than the problem the student brings to the counselor to 
solve. Counseling is an essential part of the support system 
that Deaf students need to succeed on campus but it has to be in 
a form that Deaf student's can actually benefit from. This means 
professional counselors who are themselves Deaf or who have 
excellent skills in. American Sign Language. 

What I am arguing for here is for a recognition that an 
interpreter, as precious as one is to a Deaf person on campus, is 
not the solution. It is not enough to guarantee the equal access 
many places and many committees before this one has wanted 
to think it is. Equal opportunity can only be achieved by several 
program components: 

1. Interpreters 

2. Notetakers 

3. Auditory equipment 

4. Teachers and counselors who are skilled in ASL in a support 
role to the mainstream program. 

5. Deaf peers on campus in sufficient numbers so that each Deaf 
student who comes to the college doesn't have the burden of 
reinventing the wheel each time and worse, doesn't have the 
burden of teaching the people in the system while trying to 
learn. The way a Deaf person gets through the college and 

..university- sy-stemirS different from non-Deaf, students and, . ■ 
therefore, can get limited support from non-Deaf peers. 

I think the strategy a college must adopt to reach the ACR3 
goals is this: 

1. Hire a professional staff which can provide instruction, 
counseling, interpreting, notetaking, and all the other services I 
just mentioned directly through fluent ASL and hire as many 
::,Deatprqfessipnals aspossible. ; $9 
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2. Have these professionals do four things; 

a. develop a way of assessing students academic and 
support needs including testing for basic academic skills, 

b. develop and teach classes that support students with 
basic skills, while they are mainstreamed into the college 
program, 

c. develop a tracking system that allows for monitoring and 
advisement and creates the Deaf presence that students so 
badly need on campus, 

d. and recruit students from secondary programs directly in 
their own language. 

This strategy is simple and can be summed up in a few words: 
Deaf people on campus will create for Deaf students the real 
equal opportunity that we talk so much about. Deaf people know 
what needs to be done and how best to do it and the smartest 
thing we can do as policy makers and administrators is to make 
sure that Deaf people have the opportunity to show other Deaf 
people how it's done. 

Thank you for listening. 1' 11 be happy to answer any questions 
about this very involved topic. I have a handout of a very brief 
article I wrote on this subject. Thank you. 
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you, and when others excess allcclion lo you? How do you leel when you 
inlimilale someone, when yuu make a demand on someone, when you refuse 
a request, wlien yon reject someone, and when yuu express affection toward 
someone? 

Expression of affection is rarely dealt with in assertion training, but iron- 
kaly, il can be a most threatening event for Hie learning disabled. 'Hie lltreal 
is Hie recalling of painful incidences when the need lor affection went uiunet, 
and Hie burning sense ol liow difficult it has been lo successfully repress such 
unsatisfied desires. The same slepby-slep principles apply to Ihe develop- 
ment of asserliveness in this area as in Ihe other areas of hierarchical litre- 
atcning situations. 

It is important for Ihe instructor to understand that almost any " I am . . ." 
or "I do . . ," statement is on assertive statement. "I am afraid and I want lo 
leave" is an assertive statement. "I am angry when I can't read" and "I feel 
less than you when I can't remember" are assertive statements. They are 
assertive because in order for Hie person lo know thai fear, anger or inferior- 
ity is being felt, the person must first become aware uf these feelings, and 
then feel "okay" about expressing Ihcni. (ienuine statements should bo en- 
couraged and developed by the instructor by emphasizing lite good reasons 
lor being afraid, antry and feeing inferior. 

it ia hoped thai the above presentation has brought about an expanded 
concept ol assertion training by interweaving it with the areas of identity and 
issues related to Ihe learning disabled iiiliill. 
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Planning niul Evaluating Culturally 
Sensitive rosl-Sccundary Edticalionul 
Programs for Deaf People 

In |il;niiiiiig and evaluating an educational program, a starling point is lite basic 
assumption Iliat lorms the updating basis for Ihe program. An cdwalitwal 
program for a specific population of people is based on certain percejilionsol 
these people and their needs as well as the kind ol program that is best suited 
to meet these needs. This paper will concent itself with Ihe underlying ; ; 
assumptions which ai e used lo build post-secondary programs lor Deal* |*o- 
pie, From all indications, it seems Hint Hie basic assmnplHuis U|kmi which 
programs lor Deal college sluilenls function at present ore valid but incom- 
plete iiud limiting to piogiam planners who try louse existing programs as i T 
models lor eslablisliini! new programs. 1 ■ • 

■"'■it-'- :.';:.■! 

n 

•The r;i|iiiiiiy "Ileal" is used when rcltiriiiB Hi cultural aspects, as in Deal «*««. J 
Hit bci-rasc "deal," *te'*r haul, rdt-is in in* oiliiiial aspects, surfi aslfcw 

(diiilitii'iis >.| king without lieai iiig. 'Ik caiHlalkt-d'HcaT Aics ihiI wbfc ; 

fa Deal njintpM*. ^M^M 
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niuialbn of lliese assumptions reveals (he following: DUcaf people 
tegorized with oilier disabled jicople, 21 Deaf people can be main- 
into post secondary programs, and ,D Deaf people have certain 
tort service needs thai must be met in order for lliein lo succeed in 
iidary utslilulioits. which include sign language inierprelcrs, note- 
tors, social counselors and social cfcisses. 
issuui|>lioiiH are not oidy ioconu.>lelc tail also, lite way 1 1 icy have 
preled may nol be accurate, They do mil, f w example, .say anything 
dual identity of Deaf people. In recent years, it lias become clear 
peo|ile have a dual identity as a disabled group and as a cultural 
ig a different language. Therefore, it is necessary lo add lo the 
assumption (number I) that Deaf people can be categorized with 
bled people, but they slioukl also be recognized as a linguistic and 
inorily. 

e thai some post secondly programs for I teaf people are operating 
revised assumption willioiit knowing it. For instance, when a pro- 
des a special consideration for the English skOls of Deaf students, il 
icoguizes tacitly lliat a difference exists between die language of the 
I system and that of the Deaf person. However, this difference is 
lood when il is .believed that the Deaf studenl's difficulty with En- 
same as that of other students who need remedial English classes 
> succeed in college. Remedial insl ruction is for those individuals 
internalized the rules of (he language nod may speak it without 
ml who are unable to read or write il with the same accuracy. Since 
inguage of Deaf students is American Sign Language, they have 
J Ute jities of this language and use il without difficulty, llterefore, 
a second language and Deaf students > not require remedial 
but, rather, developmental instruction. Devektpnienlal inslruclion 
tal an iudividu.il lias not yet mastered the rules of die target kin* 
ch indicates that the need that |tost-secondnry Deaf students have 
instniclwn is akin to thai of English as a Second Language (ESL5 
kkin, bul not exactly the same, because certain aspects of the ESL 
>nul hold true for use willi Deaf adults. How to handle the language 
if Deaf students is the most obvious area of concern for most 
Iminisiralors and staff. Hut Ihere is another area of concern lltal is 
uriant but much more cUffknlt lb luiderslaiul and act upon. This fc 
aspect of Deaf iwople. hidden and Maikovvicz (i!)76), Maifcwia 
van! (1975), and I'adden (1980) /suggested that there is a Deaf 
mp with separate values, beliaviors and kmgiiage front Hie general 
lure. While most people seem to accept this without reservalkm, it 
o know exactly what the differences are. A listing of the difference 
Jtween the Iwo cultures. Deaf and hearing, is beyond Hie sco|ie of 
but it is important to understand that the differences are real and 
^y- A tfiocl exiiiHide of these differences can be found in how the 
use ilieir njspective languages. In English, a hearing |>ersoit uses 
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the term "dear 1 or "hard-ofhearing" to refer lo someone who is different in a 
sensory way. The "hard-of-heaiing" person is less sensorily different than the 
"Jeaf person. The terms "deaf and "ha< d-ofheaiing" in English usage refer 
to degrees of hearing loss. 

On the oilier hand, in American Sign Language (ASL), a Deaf |>ersou uses 
the term "dear 1 , or "hard of hearing', somelimes lo refer lo degree of hearing 
kiss hut more often to refer lo cultural orientation or kteitlifieation. Someone 
who is "a utile hard of hearing" in ASI. is almost Deaf bul behaves a utile like a 
hearing person. Someone who is "very hard of hearing" is someone who 
behaves very much like a hearing person. This is in direct contrast lo the 
English usage of the terms by hearing people. . 

While all litis may seem very abstract, the consequence of ignoring il in 
everyday life is very real since a genuine cultural difference and, unfortu- 
nately, sometimes a serious cultural conflict exists, it is nol just a difference in 
the two languages that can be cleared up with a simple explanation. Il is rooted 
in value systems thai gel more and more complicated as one examines tliem. 

How do these cultural differences have a beating on program planning and 
evaluation? They have a direct hearing on the assumption mentioned earlier 
that "Deaf people can he nuiinsl reamed into post -secondary program " In- 
deed, lliey can be. bul only "if the programs are culturally sensitive." The 
question becomes, "What considerations must be made fur a culturally sensi- 
tive educational program for I )eaf students?" There are many considerations, 
three of which are examined. 

Language 

The first cultural conflict thai is likely lo occur is IkIwccii the Deaf person 
and lite system. Deaf students are confronted with a system (the college or 
university) whkh is an English speaking system. In assumptions !l and 4 
mentioned earlier, the answer lo Ihis problem is a number of support serv- 
ices, including interpreters. Il only requires a very Iwisic sampling of the 
kuiguage used by most "sign language" interpreters In show Hud, for the mosl 
part, interpreters provide a service of "making English visible." rather than 
actual translation from language to language. It is neither appropriate for 
programs lo assume that their interpreters ate doing Lingu;igclo-kuigHage 
translating nor lo charge intetptelers with Ihc responsibility of solving the 
language difference between the system and the Deaf student, lite lusk of 
"simultaneous interpreting" that is assigned U» interpreters almost without 
exception requires I he interpreter lo follow the English word order of the 
speaker, and since American Sign Language has a separate and diffeictil 
grammar from English, the lesull is a kind of "signed English," nol American 
Sign Language. 

While it is nol fair lo the interpreter or the I >caf person lo exaggerate what 
the interpreter actually does, it is appropriate to recognize lite essential 
(mutton interpreters provide in the piogram. What actually ltap|>eiis in mosl 
interpreting situations is that sign language interpreters serve as a way to 
make English partly visible so thai Deaf people can use their knowledge of 
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Elfish lo understand wlial is being commui.ic.alcd. 

•fliis liois iluil wilh or wilhoul an iHcrjirclcr Deaf people are faced wilh 
the language difference and Hie accomixinying |>ossibilily of cullnral conflict 
due lo inconiplele and ambigniats understanding of each oilier's language, 
Using ail interpreter is a skill lhal a focal person mayor may nol have. 

Language use plays a pari in anoiher kind of cultural conflict iiat arises. 
Often, the Etiglsb speaking system blames Ik Deaf person for. a lack of , 
proikiciicy in English and places hinvlier in the category of "educalionally 
deprived," "cullurally deprived" or "language delicienl." Hie silualkm for 
Deaf people is more like lhal of a person from aiwllier country who may not 
know English web* but is in no way deprived in llic language, education or 

: ciikiireuf Iheolhercoiinlry. A Deaf iierson's probbis will) idbialic usage in 
English is oflcn used lopoiulour Iheir "kmguage deficiency." Ilul H would be 
more ap|iropriale lo siiy lliat Hie lack of proficiency in English idkunalic usage 
comes from llielacl lhal Deaf people are from a different culture. Idkans are 
very cullurally dependent. Il is little wonder thai sianeone not in Hie main- 
stream of the culture would liave problems with Ibem. 

Ik difference between thiifeing lhal sunicwe is deficient and thinking lhal 
someone Is cullurally different is the basic kind of sensitivity which needs lo go 

!,': : into planning and evaluating programs for deaf individuals because it facilitates 
functioning across cultures. 

Training 

Fiinclioning across cultures is a skill llial re<|iiiies ex|terieuce and iraining. 
Wlienever iiiduslniilisls, diploinalsor even Peace Corps workers are assigned 
lo work in another uiunlry, they are given Iriiining, sometimes intensive 
training, in llie language, Ihe values and the kiivkirs of ibe people will) 
whom Ihey will woik. This is for good reason. The effects of American 
insensilivily lo foreign cultures is well dmiiinenled and almost a legend in 
aoiiie pai ls of Hie wurld 'l lici e are cmiiiK.'llti»B rcastms for piuvitliii|{ Uie same 
kind of Irakiing for program staff and the Deaf people hi an cducalkm program 
lhal will inainslreaiii Deaf people into a hearing culture. Nol only is there Ihe 
need not lo offend ixiople from anollier cultural group, but there is also Ihe 
need lo avoid making program decisions based on inadequate understanding ui 
the -^uforwhciiii Ihe program is intended, l ive model lhal is selected on 
which loi,*se parts of Ihe program will dclcrnune whellier or not Iheprogram 
is ullinalciyclilliu'ally sensitive. 
i: : : : This cau besl be iislraled by example. In niosl educalkmal prnpns fur 
Deaf |ieople, there is a |f ovision for academic, career and personal coonseling 
v services. Sometimes, Hwre is S|iecial counseling service with a coimsckir 
irained hi sign kuiguage wlio is supposedly Irawed lo work will Deaf indi- 
viduals. Other limes; Ihe Deaf student must lake a chance with an untrained 
CMUisekirllirnnghaii inieipreler Whichever the case, rarely is this counsel- 
uig based on a cultural model To be siae, uwsl coinstkire who work wilh 
c nVr deids are nroliably aware that a difference in language and cnllure 
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are rarely lfaW ,„ counsel a cultural si.ua.wn when con W d with «. • 
asked.oworkwi.ha,,o„.Amenc 

prolileiu nmy l»e a auhual coulfcl aiul w« read «corih.»gly by infonning 
concerned parlies and by exploring ways lo resolve llie conHicl. 

R r"ywWacounselor Hank culture wl.n co.tfron.ed w,H, cases .uvolvmg 
|,ea( persons. Given .his lack of a^ikm of Iteaf peo.^ wirt. cufUtra 
differences, ihe incliualkm is lo d.ink in lern.s .4 oiher lyi>e S «f omfUcls such 

lerislks lhal conlribule l.> a c.»Ulicl. such Is "nol goal oneiaeA UwraclerB 
m Deo.de in this way is not new. Il hapU lo most cullural ..wrtes a 

Td^StacId Hal -apersmdliy ■*> * * * 
oriented* is ihe problem in a case involving a Deaf person, tta '» 

ail unrecognUed adimal cmfliC. and effor.s are focused on son^hing else 
Ihe prolden. will never be solved In anyone's silislaclion. In lad, misguided 
efforts al a solulkin may ciMii|k)und Ihe problem. ■ 

llhasl.eennmed ll.ul Deaf^rs^sprefer Deaf counselors, he reascHifcjr 
Uus is no. hased solely on language, lieing "more cmnforlal e w,«h ones 
peers" .ranslales iu.o a slwued cnllure. Bnl even Heal connselors wrll .u,ed 
Ling in coping ril. c nllnral differences if Ihey are . o beeten. br 
roles For Ihe counselor and all program slaff, il is no. enough lo know Hiere 
are Iwo dim es involved-skill is needed when two cultures ...eel. 

Cultural Access 

On ,u«, Sl iampuses. Ihere are few shilf and pcrsnnirel, cs,^ially leathers 
and counselors, who are of the Deaf culture and language, n o her words, 
t |»e,e are few whnare l>eaf Ihe.nselves and use ASI. as Iheir firsl t«»g..a B e. n 
m\ Places, Ihere are probably one or Iwo who sometimes make all Ihe 
ilereia e in the wiirld lor the Deal student. 

| I3 , ;)K ine iraveling in a fa, cnuulry wilhoul benefil ol a co.nn.o» anguage 
vfee the culture is very different and not nndersl^l. Ik li^eler niigh 

(eel a discomfort lH.ru of the ina ty lo interact fully with other |«* and 

eventually aKdy miss the native bnguage and culture. This ■ a very Ire- 
oueiU .k , urrence lor ,u : o,.le who take long lri,,s and encounier oUn.r c.dlnres. 
h is .nn hard h, imagine ihe relief of n.eeling another Iraveier fnnn M.c sann. 
' cnllure; The pleasure of bearing Ihe .alive language and the ease ol utter- 
aclka. based on shared life experience wdd Ik; tremendous, v 

For Deaf sludenls, the presence ol Deaf professiouids on campuses resem- 
bles II..- traveler ...el on the road mentioned above. In trying l» HmH.gl. 
,he hearing and 

|, L ,| students, hnl he/she wiU gel great relief from Deal pntoonals, Ihe 



reaswi ftir litis b ih:H tlie lk;af putfe^matbrHiga de facl(»bictillitfia tihitalujn 
to j|ie caiips. By ile kin, it is mcnui Ilia! bkuHura) (and bilingiial) educalkm 
■■ t is luppeiiiiig in reality hi some exlciil, even if il is imi! realized or recogniaed. 

Hy liaving Deal leathers leach special classes (sued as English) using 
. American Sign I jnguagc, a program is made accessible lo the Deal sludem 
using Hie slndenl's own culture and language within Hie syslem-nol an 
adjunct lit Hie system. It is a favorite llicine of Ileal folklore Dial a successful 
Ileal person can often noinl In a Deaf person in Hie pas! who helped provide 
Hie luriung point by / ; 
llicre exists fc ri k >, ,v. ; . Jure present anil accessible in Hie 
edualkuial program, M and t'liicaiui Studies programs are a foregone 
conclusion at nuisl colleges and uiuversilies. Classes in wbicli Deaf people can 
study American Sign Language ami Deal culture are rare indeed. Yet, just as 
liearing people need k'nglisli ekisses, Deal people need American Sign Lan- 
guage classes. Just as hearing Americans are required to study their culture in 
History, Government <ind many oilier classet, Deaf sludenls need lo have 
access lo study their own culture. It is extremely ironic that many colleges 
and universities regularly oiler American Sign Language and Deal culture 
classes In hearing suldenls, but rarely design classes on Hie same topics lor 
Hie people to wIkhii Ihey belong- 1 leal people. 

Finaly, Hie as|iects ol program planning i« lanpge and culture also exlend 
lo program evaluation. The questions llial need lo lie asked when tlie lime 
: «ww lo evaluate Hie clleclivciiess ol a program include Hie following: 

Does (lie program provide Imgnagc inslniclion llial is appriijiriale for a 
population that lias a first kmgnagc iliKerenl (rum EngUsh (an adull, devdop- 
meiilalpmgnan)? 

Is Hie stall trained nol just lo knuw but lo iuulei stand and cope with a 
culturally dillereul group? 

Does Hie program provide bkullwal, bik'ngiiiil access (a Deal presence on 
Hie stall)? 

And linally, does the program have the ally |<> keep up with Hie s|iced at 
which we are discovering new tliiiiKs iilxaiit Ocnf pe»ple (is iiirohiialitui made 
available to the Deaf sludenls in courses llial relate to tla-m as Deal people)? 

These questions may seem radically iliKerenl from those usually asked o| 
programs lor disabled sludenls, bill Ihey represent Ihe difference lietween 
oilier disabled groups and Deal |ieo|i|e. Hie dillertue is a eery positive inc. 
'Ik perceiilkin til Deaf people as a liipislic and cultural group is not mily 
accurate bill infinilely mure productive. 
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June 6, 1986 



Bruce 0. Ham I e 1 1 
California Postsecondary 

Education Co mm I s s ion 
1020 12th Street 
Sacramento, CA 9S814 

Dear Bruce: 

It was a pleasure meeting you at the ACRB Testimony session in 
Fresno last week. Currently, I have two students working with 
Weldon Percy on program design and implementation. 

As I promised, Mm including comments: regarding' appropriate 
s e r v i c e/ educat i o n for disabled students at the postsecondary 
level. 

There is a tendency to regard the state and the university as two 
separate entities separated by a no-man's land. They toss budget 
requests back and forth with occasional accountabi I ity demands by 
state personnel into the affairs of the university. This model 
is too s imp I i s t i c ! 

The no-man's land between the stata and university has been 
occupied by an array of coordinating boards, governing agencies 
and mult Icampus systems. It is not simple to describe where the 
state ends and the univers Ity begins! However, both the state 
and stat e un i vers ity have distinct roles; a constructive 
relationship between the two demands a system of checks and 
balances that recognize these different roles. 

Universities need sufficient freedom and flexibility to achieve 
quality and to preserve freedom. They also need a sufficiently 
act ive external force to ensure that the university meets the 
needs of the public, that it performs competently while remaining 
dynamic and ever changing as society changes. 

To provide qual ity educat ion/service to disabled persons in 
postsecondary educat ion requires a commitment beyond the so- 
called reform mo rement i n higher education. In general, the 
reform movement is translating into a business approach to higher 
education, I.e. , how do you push the greater number of students 
(F.T.E.) fr om the front door l c the back door in the shortest 
1 ength of t ime and at the 1 eas t cost ? Th er e 1 s very little 
con cern about the qua I ity or breadth o_£ program because these 
coo ice r n s f n t e r f e r e w i t Si t h e number game ! 
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With few exceptions, disabled students are receiving limited 
services in the C.S.U.S. With an estimated number of 34,000 in 
the system '( i.e., 12% of the student population) @ $465 for each 
disabled student served/ the annual state budget for these 
services (ifall eligible students are included) there should be 
sufficient dollars to operate an efficient program. Somehow, I 
doubt that this funding e x i s t s I 

Research has revealed that over 7 0% of the "Learning Disabled" 
are 17 years of age, or older. There are numerous reasons for 
this, including neurological damage from vehicular accidents, 
drugs, strokes, etc. Another problem is that there is a lack of 
prepared personnel with the expertise necessary to provide 
education and services for the "Learning Disabled" at the 
pos t s econdary level. Preparation programs for Learning 
Handicapped Specialists exist in the C.S.U.S. for the K-12 
population. Because the needs are different (e.g., life-career 
preparation, marriage-family planning, etc.). A specialized 
preparation program is needed. In addition to the Learning 
Handicapped Specialists, tutors are needed to provide one-on-one 
special services. 

There is a unique need for inservice of faculty, staff and 
counselors on each campus serving the handicapped. It does not 
logically follow that these personnel are prepared to modify, 
adapt, and adjust their programs and services appropriately. One 
Specific need is for career counseling and advising. Finally, 
there is a need for outreach (extending into the community) and 
transition (preparing for life in the community) through 
interfacing with business and industry and agency services. 

If you wish clarification on any topics covered herein,, don't 
hesitate contacting me - Mornings (209) 294-2468 

Afternoons ( 209) 226-5721 . 



Sincerely, 




Go r^on F . 
Professor . 
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OalSACC 

The California Student Association of Community Colleges 
Serving California's Community Colleges ' 

Roland Lr Tones , Chairperson 
Disabled Special Interest Committee 

CalSACC is a state-wide student organization. 

My concern is for that of the Learning Disabled (LD) student. 
At present the LD population is not being provided for adequately 
in any level of education. Since learning disabilities are hidden 
disabilities , the needs of such students often go unnoticed. 
A person may be severely disabled, but show no obvious outward 
signs of having a disability. One study has stated that approximately 
17% of the population is affected with some form of a learning 
disability. This is thought to be a conservative estimate/ however 
one can only guess at numbers because of che many who have not 
been diagnosed. Learning disabled studcuits are not retarded, most 
generally they are of atleast average intelligence. Unfortunately, 
a nondiagnosed or nonprovided for LD student may appear to be of 
below average intelligence. Without the proper guidance and attention 
these students are subject to being placed into the ranks of the 
below average student* Unrecognized he/she may become discouraged 
from achieving low academic standing and withdraw from college. In 
essence, they become casualties of a system that is unable to meet 
their needs or who are ignorant of learning disabilities all together.; 
The loss of these student is unnecessary. It has been proven chat 
with the proper assistance an LD student can achieve academic success. 

A system needs co be set. up so that LD students can be identified 
prior to enrollment at a post secondary institution. It is of the 
utmost importance tkat LD students are identified before placing 
them into the mainstream of the student populat ion . An unidentified 
LD student faces multiple ^barriers and is subject tc *any derocaccry 
stereotypes* It is very common tc lable an LD student: as heir,-: 
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a "slow learner" 
These things do 

In order to offer the necessary programs that identify and 
provide for the LD student a means of stable funding must be arranged. 
Adequate funding is the key to a successful learning disability 
program. Currently the only California Community College district 
(Los Rios CCD) that does not provide for the LD student lists 
insufficient funding as the reason for not providing any services. 
This year the state is once again cutting funding to LD programs. 
Will other districts go the way of the Los Rios CCD ? Without 
stable funding there is no assurance that LD programs will continue 
from year to year. The issue of a more sufficient means of funding 
is one that must not be overlooked. 

In closing I would like to reiterate the following two concerns 
that I feel must be addressed. 

1. Identify LD students prior 

to post secondary enrollment. 
If they enter the mainstream 
of the student population they 
are subject to academic failure. 

2. A ffireans of stable funding 
needs to be provided. A 
successful and prosperous 
program cannot be provided 
unless it has proper funding. 

Thank you for your time and patience. 



/ "stupid"/ "dumb" as well as various other terms, 
very little to help build one's academic confidence. 
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PUBLIC HEARINGS * 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR DISABLED STUDENTS - ACR 3 

WRITTEN TESTIMONY 
CINDY KOLB 
JUNE 11, 1986 

BACKGROUND 

Funding for CSU DSS programs is based on the projected number of regu- 
larly enrolled disabled students, with a specific formula used to determine 
the estimated deaf students enrollment. Through formulas, the amount of 
funds for services and staff are determined. Currently, Extended Educa- 
tion students are included in enrollment reports but not in data for 
budget purposes. Budget projections are calculated 18 months in advance 
and no provision exists for adjusting funding if a DSS program has a 
higher actual enrollment than was projected. Further, DSS funds, which 
were once protected because of their specific use for services mandated 
by federal and state enactments, now may be diverted for other purposes 
on campus unrelated to programs for disabled students. 

ISSUES 

The current funding approach for CSU DSS programs poses several problems 
for implementing required services to disabled students. First, formulas 
for staffing patterns have not been revised although the enrollment of 
disabled students systemwide has grown from 3230 in Fall 1981, to an 
estinated 5358 in Fall 1986. Accompanying growth in enrollment is in- 
creased responsibility for service delivery as of Fall 1981 when the 
charge for provision of reader and interpreter services transferred from 
the Department of Rehabil i tation to DSS programs. Although the Department 
of Rehabilitation had professional counselors who coordinated these 
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services, formulas for DSS staffing were not updated so that funding 
could be available to hire appropriate personnel. In essence, the di- 
rective for delivering reader and interpreter services was transferred 
to CSU DSS offices without additional professional personnel to implement 
this mandate. 

Second, the projection process has penalized OSS budget when a program has 
grown more than anticipated. Since projections used for budget purposes 
are completed 18 months in advance, actual enrollment figures may di f f er 
from projected levels. No method exists for the revision of projected 
enrollments to reflect actual numbers of students. As a result, if 
enrollment is underestimated, a DSS program may encounter serious budget 
shortfalls which no longer can be corrected since no systemwide reallo- 
cation process exists. Reallocation funds were unavailable in 1985-86, 
and previously were distributed on a limited basis. Subsequently poten- 
tial fiscal resources that existed systemwide from overfunded programs 
could not be diverted to underfunded DSS offices. Ironically, funds 
specifically identified by the legislature for disabled students - and 
needed for that purpose by various DSS offices - are new not available- 
San Francisco State University, for example, has a large enrollment of 
disabled students who use costly services, such as readers, tutors or 
interpreters, plus Extended Education students who are entitled to DSS 
resources but who are not part of the program's funding base (see attach- 
ment). Our office, therefore, faces d6ficits, staff layoffs and reduction 
in services. In contrast, overfunded programs are not required to return 
excess funds and nay have their surpluses used to meet other campus needs 
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outside of services for disabled students. Protections that had restricted 
expenditures of DSS funds only for identified services no longer are upheld. 
With these fiscal inequities, funding for services is unpredictable and, 
concomitantly, the access of disabled students to postsecondary education 
is compromised: 

Third, the inadequacies of the funding formulas are also apparent in the 
widening gap between the costs of complex services and available ifunds to 
meet these expenses. For example, the formula for funding deaf sttudents 
is calculated by dividing the total unit load of all regularly enrolled 
deaf students by 15. The resulting figure, or Deaf FT 16, is multiplied 
by $4,000 to determine the funding level for interpreter services.. It 
is assumed that a campus will only need part of this allocation for 
interpreter expenses, with the remainder to offset reader and othe?r support 
service costs. This funding approach becomes increasingly limited each 
year since the $4,000 is a static allocation. Mo increment in the amount 
funded is made even though interpreter pay rates have risen. The cost per 
student FTE for interpreter services, however, can quickly exceed $4,000 
during an academic year, especially if a student is taking graduate or 
technical /professional courses. Deaf students enrolled through Expended 
Education may also require services that must be absorbed by the program 
and can be costly. No adjustment is made in the funding formula to allow 
for higher costs that a graduate or professional student may incur or 
for a specific type of interpreting skill that is required. Further, 
determining Deaf FTE on a 15 unit load misrepresents the actual un*at load 
taken by deaf students, especially for those enrolled in graduate school 
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or professional programs where a more realistic unit range may be 9 to 12 
units. Finally, regional differences are not reflected in this formula, 
although urban campuses may have more interpreter expenses due to the 
higher salary ranges in these geographical areas. 

Fourth, although Deaf FTE funds are allocated for interpreter salaries, 
the allocation is made in Contractual Services, which is a non-employee 
account. As stated previously, the Deaf FTE formula specifies an allo- 
cation which remains the same each year, with no adjustment made for in- 
creased cost of services. In order to use the Interpreter/Trans-l iterator 
Class 7170, interpreters are hired through Temporary He lip and so funds 
from Contractual Services must be transferred to this account.. Serious 
budget problems arise, however, when cost of living increments occur; 
interpreters in the 7170 classification are miscellaneous employees who 
automatically receive cost of living increases at the saime rate as cler- 
ical employees. Since our funding for interpreters come? from a non- 
employee account, our budgets receive no augmentation fo>r this expense; 
Chancellor's Office only provides cost of living funds t'.o salary accounts. 
From 1984 through 1986-87, approximately 18$ in cost of living increases 
have occured which could drastically drain fiscal resources of a. OSS 
program. Placement of interpreter funds in Contractual Services poses 
further problems in that this account does not allow for- wages to be paid 
in a timely manner. It is not unusual for payment throu«gh Contractual 
Services to take six to eight weeks to process which matches employment 
of interpreters on a regular basis almost impossible. I* is clear that 
funds to be used for interpreter salaries should be allocated in a salary 
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account so that the appropriate classifications can be used and wages 
paid on a realistic timeline. 

Fifth, current funding fornulas do not reflect the needs of the rapidly 
growing population of learning disabled students who require conplex 
services coordinated by professional staff. Appropriate assessment, 
counseling and advising, and competent support service providers, in- 
cluding readers and tutors, are critical to the retention of qualified 
LD college students. Funds for essential accomodations and qualified 
professionals are not identified in the present budget process so that 
DSS programs have responsibility for another major service area that 
is not appropriately funded. 

Sixth, no recognition is given for the regional differences and varying 
fiscal needs which accompany particular populations of disabled students 
Urban campuses in high cost areas may have greater service expenses than 
a rural University. This discrepancy is recognized, for example, by the 
CSU in a cost differential for travel where Humboldt may have a greater 
allocation for travel because of its rural location than an urban campus 
Housing allowances for Presidents also acknowledge the increased cost 
of living in certain geographical areas. No similar process is avail- 
able for DSS funds although support service costs nay vary due to re- 
gional factors. In addition, the demographics of the disabled student 
population impacts the avail abil ity of funds for services. A program 
with a large deaf, LD and visually impaired (VH) student enrollment 
will have more costly service requests than a comparably sized campus 
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with a large mobility impaired population. The actual size of the 
disabled student population appears to be less of an influence on 
program expenses than the number of students in particular disability 
groups who use expensive services. 

In summary , -the major budget issues encountered by DSS programs in the 
CSU are: 

1. A lack of funding formulas for permanent staff positions. 

2. An inability to revise budget projections to reflect actual 
enrollment. 

3. The removal of protective language for DSS funds. 

4. The inappropriateness of Contractual Services as the account 
for interpreter funds. , s 

5. The lack of a reallocation process to provide underfunded 
programs with the funds equal to their enrollment level. 

6. The exclusion of Extended Education students front the DSS 
funding base. 

7. No provision for the impact of regional differences on 
budget resources. 

8. Inadequate provisions for the impact of high cost services 
related to specific disability groups. 

9. The lark of fiscal support for the expanding LD population. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In order to resolve the above issues, five recommendations are offered: 
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Recommendation 1 

Funding formulas should be revised to provide resources for professional 
staff and the appropriate level of services, A systemwide committee 
of DSS Directors, Budget staff, disabled students and other iden- 
tified individuals should be coordinated to develop funding formulas. 
Recommendation 2 

Initial funding for OSS programs should be allocated during the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, with budget adjustments made based on 
Fall VDE. A contingency fund should be established for unantici- 
pated enrollment growth in the spring term. 
Recommendation 3 

OSS funds should remain protected to be used only for services for 
disabled students. 
Recommendation 4 

Disabled student- enrolled through Extended Education should be in- 
cluded in VDE data for funding purposes; data should be gathered 
subsequently for summer and winder sessions. 
Recommendation 5 

A cost differential for support services should be established to 
supplement programs in high cost-of-living areas. 

SUMMARY 

In terms of funiing, it is apparent that growth in the enrollment of 
disabled students and provision of services critical to the retention 
of this population are not desired. Certainly, discussion about out- 
reach to prospective disabled students is ludicrous if current, funding 
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precludes a campus, such as San Francisco State, from meeting the 
varied needs of students with impairments • The Chancellor's Office, 
CPEC and the legislature must decide if a commitment to the access of 
disabled students to the CSU system exists and then affirm that commit- 
ment with appropriate funding. 

Thank you for reviewing this testimony. 



Cindy Kolb, Ph.D 

Disabled Student Services 

San Francisco State University 

1600 Holloway Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94132 

(415)469-2472 
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ATTACHMENT 

Verified Disability Enrollment |VDE) Reports* 
Disabled Student Services-San Francisco State University 



Year 


Semester 


Visual 


Comnun 


Mobility 


L.D. 


Other Functional 


Deaf 


Deaf PTE 


Total 


1981 


Fall 


50 


11 


112 


18 


51 


3 




245 


1 982 


Spring 


48 


7 


129 


15 


61 


6 


4 


266 


1982 


Pall 


47 


1 


144 


16 


48 


11 


7.6 


267 


1 9 e 3 


Spring 


42 


6 


168 


17 


59 


U 


9.1 


?03 




Fall 


50 


6- 


152 , 


2C 


46 


16 


11.1 


m 


: 1 fill 4 




47 




185 


24 


47 


15 


12.7 


n\\ 


19SA 


. Fall 


50 




.17* 


44 


45 


18 


14.2 


340 


1985 


Spring 


50 


8 


230 


55 


33 


20 


16.5 


396 


1 985 


Fall 


46 


9 


172 


68 


40 


23 


14.8 


358 


1906 


Sprint) 


42 


9 




70 


35 


24 


16.9 


364 
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h lioos no! include extension and special 'proarais, plun people who requested confidentiality 
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COMMENTS ON ACR 3 MAY 30, 1986 



X wish to address the planning committee today as a representative 
of the Directors of Disabled Students Services Program at 
California Community Colleges for Region 5. I will base my 
comments on the questions asked in the agenda materials sent to 
the field. 



WAYS OF IMPROVING THE ACADEMIC PREPARATION OF DISABLED STUDENTS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, IF UNDERPREPARATION RESULTS FROM THEIR 
DISABILITY 

6. What activities and techniques are needed to better 
counsel and inform disabled students to appropriately 
support their aspirations to college? 

I have been providing counseling services to Disabled Students 
Services Programs for 12 years. In that time it has become 
apparent the major obstacle to success in college is the dependent 
•attitude that a majority of transfer students from K-12 seem to 
exhibit. This dependent attitude is a result of social isolation 
and inexperience with the world at large. It is the direct result 
of their disability and the manner they are treated by their 
families , teachers , and other students. Individuals becoming 
disabled after they leave K-12 may also exhibit this dependent 
attitude, but usually not to .the same degree and it is easier to 
overcome. 

In order for transferring disabled students from K-12 to succeed 
in college it is necessary to break the "dependency barrier 11 . 
This dependency barrier is exemplified by the students inability 
to take responsibility for their out-of-class studies, inability 
to be self starters, and to wait for someone else to do it for 
them. 

In order to break this dependency barrier we have to develop those 
attitudinal skills necessary in order to succeed. The teaching of 
self-disipline , taking control of one's life, and goal setting 
must start at the K-12 level. By the time the student reaches the 
post secondary level at age 18-21 it is almost impossible to break 
the dependency barrier. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

To develop guidance courses to teach the attitudinal skills 
necessary to succeed at the pos tsecondary level. 
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10. Is there a continuum of service provided for 
disabled students as they move through the public 
schools and into the postsecondary institutions. If 
this continuum does not exist, what actions should be 
taken to implement the needed services? 

The quality of the continuum of services is dependent upon the 
relationship that exists between special education at the K-12 
level and the Disabled Student Service Programs at local 
postsecondary institutions. It is necessary for the three 
segments to view each other as vital to the success of disabled 
students and to work cooperatively. 

As a community college educator I am concerned how the Learning 
Disabilities Program at our campuses are viewed. I feel it is 
necessary for educators to recognize these programs as legitimate 
and providing continuing services to those LD Students who are 
transferring from the K-12 system. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

Establish local groups comprised of educators in special 
education for all three segments, to coordinate services and to 
expedite the transfer of disabled students to two and four year 
institutions • 



FINANCING SERVICES FOR DISABLED STUDENTS 



2. What are the weaknesses of the present system? 

The greatest weakness at this time is not knowing from year to 
year how much money will be available to work with. Currently it 
is a budget development system by the seat of the pants approach. 
In early spring we* develop a budget to be submitted to our local 
districts. It has very little reliability because we have no idea 
what our allocations are going to be. 

When we receive our final allocations in August or September we 
develop a new budget to submit to our local districts as well as 
to the state. This causes a lot of confusion in our local 
business offices. It also restricts our ability to plan and to 
develop new programs. 

We cannot hire people for new positions usually until after the 
Fall term begins because the district will not allow us to commit 
until we can show the funds for the position. Some students do 
not receive the services they need during the first few weeks of 
the term because the final allocations have not arrived in time to 
hire the required personnel. This results in students having to 
drop out. This especially affects the early start semester 
campuses. 

I begin -each Fall term on faith that our allocation will be enough 
O to provide the necessary, services . nrr 



RECOMMENDATION: 

At this time I just have a problem and not a solution. I 
realize that community colleges in general have t;h* same problem. 

Another weakness of the funding system for Disabled Student 
Services at Community Colleges is the allocations awards are 
determined by college data but the allocation is given to the 
district and they have the option to reallocate the funds to their 
individual campuses. This has created problems for small colleges 
that have large colleges in their districts. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

That the state allocation for Disabled Student Services at 
Community Colleges be made on a college basis and not a district 
basis. 

I thank the planning committee for allowing this time for the 
Disabled Student Service Directors of Region 5 to present their , 
views. 

Prepared by: 

Paul W. Lockman 
Director 
Disabled Student Services 
Columbia College 

Representing Region 5 Disabled Student Service Directors 
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There are three main points I wish to address today . They are 
all interrelated and together comprise the basis for the delivery 
of services to students with disabilities at CSUS. 

First and foremost is our desperate need for permanent state 
funded positions. Our current funding system does not adequately 
provide for the positions necessary to deliver mandated services. 
Our program has, in the past, relied on federal funds, 
specifically the TRIO special Services Grant , which provides 
funding for 3 positions. Federal funding is now in decline. The 
TRIO grant has experienced budget cuts or level funding for the 
past five years . It has, therefore, become increasingly 
difficult to accommodate the needs of the growing number of 
disabled students. We now face additional budget cuts mandated 
by the Gramxa-Rudman Act which will make it impossible to continue 
the level of services currently provided. Long term planning is 
out of the question in such an unstable and temporary funding 
environment. 

Second, the postsecondary system is the only segment of state 
service which does not have an established classification for 
readers for blind and visually impaired employees . Permanent, 
state funded reader positions for blind, visually impaired as 
well as learning disabled employees at all levels is needed 
throughout the postsecondary school systems. This would be 
living up to the letter of the law in AB803 and the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 section 504 which requires reasonable 
accommodations be provided to qualified disabled employees. 

Third, Services to Students with Disabilities has state of the 
art technological equipment which is currently underutilized due 
to the lack of personnel to provide training and assistance in 
the. use of this equipment. We have developed an intricate 
computer network system that could greatly enhance our student's 
skills, and, increase their potential in the job market. Again, 
permanent, state funded positions are required to meet this need. 

In summary, it is impossible to assume that one director and one 
secretary can possibly deliver all of the mandated 14 core 
services. Full, permanent funding of positions is necessary to 
insure academic groxrth and retention of the growing disabled 
population at CSUS. 
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Our current funding system is based on a per capital base for 
14 "core services// However, what we really need is recognized, 
serialized positions to hire professional staff to provide and coor- 
dinate core services. Most of our allocation comes in Temporary 
Help and our contractual account. This creates an unstable and 
temporary environment. It is very hard to achieve long-term 
planning because of the temporary nature of the funding. Our 
current funding mechanism fails to recognize the complexity in 
coordinating core services and the administrative cost in provi- 
ding these services. 

Our program has been relying on federal funds, specifically the 
TRIO Special Services grant to support 3 positions that should 
have been funded on the state level. However, federal funding 
has been in decline. The Gramm-Rudman budget act has a devastating 
effect on the TRIO grant. We face a 4.3% cut in 86-87, and another 
20Z cut in 87-88. Without these positions, our ability to provide 
and coordinate core services will be seriously compromised. 

It Is obvious that the Gramm-Rudman act is forcing the state to 
assume more financial responsibility for the equal education 
opportunity of the disabled. 

I urge the committe members to formulate a funding base that 
gives our program permanent, system-wide recognized positions. 
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To: Bruce D. Hamlett, Government and Public Affairs 
From: Flcrie Luther, Graduate Student, CSU 



I am a graduate student in Special Education at a California State University, and am 
quite concerned with the present situation concerning funding for disabled 
students in the California State University system. 

As you know, the. learning disabled students are in desparate need of funding. 
These students need to be properly assessed, counseled, advised, as well as tutored 
for more effective learning strategies. So much can be done in order to better 
accommodate this population. The main goal of education is to make students 
marketable after completing coursework standards. With the aid of the properly 
provided services, the students will be given the opportunity to better achieve and 
succeed in their chosen fields of study. Their grade point averages will increase and 
their drop-out rate will decrease. 

Other populations that may benefit from the ACR 3 proposal are the deaf and blind 
college students. Better quality services will become evident with improved 
programming. The deaf will need to be able to obtain interpreters with specialized 
vocabulary skills which will in turn justify an increase in interpreter salary and 
benefits. 

The blind students may also be served with a better quality program through ACR 3. 
I do not believe that the voucher system for the blind is the answer to attention 
being brought up on the May 30th committee meeting in Fresno. The voucher 
system proved to be a costly misuse of available funds. In attempt to conserve 
remaining monies, I believe that a model can be developed in orderto improve the 
existing situation. 

The accusations from the blind students at the May 30th meeting were somewhat 
exaggerated and were an attempt to "cut down" services rendered. The services at 
California State Universities and other college systems are not a plot to diminish 
blind student independence, but to help them become better educated with the 
end result of becoming self-sufficient and vocationally independent citizens. If we 
can take the monies that would be used to implement voucher systems and put it in 
other useful areas such as equipment for the use of the blind, the students' needs 
can be met more fully and efficiently. 

As a concerned student who is presently going into the Special Education field, I 
want to thank you for the opportunity to let me help. I only hope that my voice can 
be heard, and be beneficial towards the funding decision. I appreciate being able 
to attend the meeting on May 30th and to take an active role in assisting the 
disabled college students. 

Sincerely, 

Florie Luther 
Graduate Student, CSU 
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I'd like to address issues needing resolution if our deaf students are 
to benefit from educational support services. 

In regard to policy, there is a critical need to recognize that for 

deaf students, American Sign Language or ASL is the native or first language. 

1. Recognizing ASL as the first language and English 
as second would help to bridge the cultural gap 
deaf students face and struggle with on our main- 
streamed campuses. 

2. Recognizing that English is a second language 
would mean that deaf students would take up 
English as a Second Language or ESL classes. 
Cultural differences between spoken written 
language nad signed language would be taken 
under consideration. Problems that now confront 
deaf students such as English based tests like 
the Writing Proficiency Exam could be handled 

in a positive manner. The ACT and SAT tests 
currently used as a critia for admission could 
be evaluated on the basis of bilingual and 
bicultural differences * 

3. New admission standards requiring two years of 
a foreign language will add another, almost 
insurmountable barrier for deaf students and will 
prevent many other wise qualified deaf students 
from enrolling. A policy stating that ASL is 
the first language for many deaf students would 
alleviate this barrier and permit deaf students 

to concentrate on Englishes a second or foreign language. 

4.. * Recognizing that deaf students are bilingual and 
thus bi-cultural would truly give deaf students 
equal access to our mainstreamed campuses. 

Another need concerning educational support services for equal access for 
deaf students is the establishment of a classification for hiring staff 
interpreters. Currently, we can only hire on-call or freelance interpreters 
by the hour. These interpreters are not offered guaranteed hours or benefits. 
Interpreters are increasingly reluctant to accept work by the hour without 
benefits or any assurance of steady work. In order for us to be able to 
hire qualified, experienced educational interpreters, we must be able to 
offerfull or parttime staff positions with guaranteed hours and benefits 
We all know there is a national shortage of available interpreters. The 
establishment of a classification for staff interpreter positions offering 




qualified interpreters needed to provide this critical educational support 
required for equal access for our deaf students. 

The establishment of a classification for staff interpreter positions 
means a permanent mechanism for funding these positions is needed. 
Interpreting services are the most critical core service for deaf 
students and is also the most expensive. We must be assured funding 
based on actual cost of providing this service. 

In summary, there are two basic issues related to providing equal 
access for deaf students: 

1. Recognizing them as being bilingual and bicultural 

2. Establishing a classification for staff interpreters and 
a..pe: i manent-; actual cost funding for these positions. 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS: 

American Sign Language (ASL) : the visual-gestural language used by Deaf 
Americans. This language meets linguistic criteria as a separate, distinct 
language with its own syntact and smeantics. (Baker-Cokely, 1983) 

Deaf Culture : describes the values, social rules and mores of Deaf Americans. 

Mains treaiaed : refers to deaf students attending regular college-oclasses 
with support services, such as sign language interpreters and notetakers. 

ESL: English as a second language. Specifically using proscribed teaching 
an? learning techniques for learning a second language using the students 1 
first language as a base. 

Equal access : The right to equal participation in all programs funded by 
Federal monies. Includes removal of archiectual barriers, braille signs, 
course^modificatieny sign language- interpreters , etc. 

SAT, ACT: Scholastic Achievement Test and American College Test : used as 
•erit-eri a -for adais sicn-. 

RID, Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf : a national interpreter organizat 
that evaluates and certifies interpreters. 

Code of Ethics ; RIDs 'guidelines for professional conduct. 
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ACR 3 TZA£<Lmony , Public HzaA.<ingA 
Subject: EZ c.am<Lno CoZZzgz - 23, 1986 

I'd like to address some of the questions about '•Financing 
Services for Disabled Student Sarvices." The questions my 
testimony will address are numbers one, two, five, and six 
as stated in the agenda materials. 

Question one asks : What are the strengths of the present 
system of financing disabled student services? 

The present system affords us a great deal of flexibility in 
terms of how we as program manager's can utilize our person- 
nel budgets. Our funds are distributed in permanent positions 
and in temporary help positions. The temporary help funds 
can be used in different ways. First and foremost , they can 
be used for direct services, i.e., readers, notetakers, etc. 
Secondly, temporary help funds can be used to hire "temporary" 
administrative support positions, i.e., disability management 
advisors, support services coordinator, L. D. specialist, 
Deaf and Hearing Impaired Specialist , etc. 

Question two ; What .are the weaknesses of the present system? 

The present system does not address the changing professional 
staffing needs in the CSU. We are currently only funded for 
a full-time, permanent Director and a full-time, permanent 
department secretary . Any other professional staff must be 
hired through temporary help funds which seriously encroaches 
on the funds intended and needed for direct services. I must 
add that it's impossible to successfully provide all of the 
services needed without additional professional staff. 

The additional staffing needs we're currently experiencing in 
the CSU, include positions for: 

Assistant Directors 
Disability Management Adviser ' s 
: Suppor t Services Coordinator 
Learning Disabilities Specialist 
yisually; Impair ed Specialist 
;^ :vl;'>: V;; Dei;f /Hea r i : ng ■; impaired Specialisjp q ^ • 
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In addition, the current system does not address the difficul- 
ties incurred by an unexpected increase in the numbers of 
"students! in a' given disability group. The cost of services 
for these students can affect the overall budget dramatically. 
A factor contributing to the difficulties created by this type 
of enrollment increase, are the regional differences in the cost 
of the same services. The costs for sign language interpreters 
in the San Francisco Bay area is considerably higher than it is 
in Los Angeles. 

The current funding approach also affects large and small campuses 
differently. Larger campuses can better absorb the costs of small 
increases in enrollment, however the smaller campuses lack 
economies of scale. On my campus (Dominguez Hills), an increase 
of a single deaf student can severely impact our budget because 
of the expenses incurred by the provision of interpreter and 
notetaker services. 

Question 5 ; What principles should the State (as distinct from 
the systems or campuses) follow in funding services for students 
with disabilities? (for example, the principle of funding "core 
services" with segment-specific services provided in addition, 
or a common set of criteria rather than "core services"? Equi- 
valent standards for cost and service comparisons? Flexibility? 
etc . 

Question 6 : What services are necessary for the successful accom- 
modation""©^ disabled students in order for them to complete their 
education at a postsecondary institution in California? 




I don 1 1 feel that the same set of "Core Services" can and should 
be funded across all three segments. Some segment specific 
services must be funded because of the differences in the 
student populations we serve. In addition, equivalent standards 
for cost of services cannot be used because of regional differences 
in the costs of particular services. 
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Finally, I feel that the 14 "Core Services" the CSU is currently 
providing are necessary for the successful accommodation of dis- 
abled students in the CSU. The addition of professional staff 
and additional funding for direct services to address the issue 
of the increasing numbers of students having a Learning Dis- 
ability must be recognized on a systemwide basis. Our campus 
does not have a Learning Disabilities Specialist and consequently 
the ability to do diagnostic assessment. We can only serve those 
students who come to us with documentation of their disability 
already in-hand. The experience and knowledge I've gained by 
working with L.D. students has made it clear to me that approxi- 
mately six students per year come to me seeking services for 
what clearly appears to be a bonafide Learning Disability . 
Since we don't have the ability to do diagnostic assessment,^ 
they're given community referrals including the Department of 
Rehabilitation. Very few of these students follow through or 
return to our office. Our current set of "Core Services" 
doesn't address the need for the ability to do diagnosis or 
does it adequately meet their need for support services These 
students aren't receiving an equitable educational experience, 
and I believe the CSU and the State of California needs to add 
these services to our present list of "Core Services." 



MM:mj t 



cc:Suzanne Gemmell 
Carmen Buford 
file 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the ACR 3 Committ 

„ name is ^ria Morais, 1755 E. Roberts, H04, 

U a n0 4ifni lf °/!i ia 93710 • 1 am a student a t Fresno siate 
As a blind student I would like to suggest some ways in 

Imp?oved erV1CeS f ° r thS blind in c oH^e can be immensely 

= „ Jo begin with, it is very important that 

students, handicapped or not, have control over their 
academic lives. a large part of academic independence for 
=I;„f M aS 0t 5 er blind stude *ts, revolves around reader 

ttZ lV'firT» need , aCCeSS t0 ° Ur ° wn readers, which we can 
£tS! ?Z according to our work load. This policy would 

give_ us the ^responsibility for providing much of our own 
services, and would go a long way towards giving blind 
students the type of independence which is so necessary for 

^r 6 - 3 , 3 i n COllege ' Allege students study at all 
hours^ of the^ day and night, and accordingly, we need the 

wn^f Whl S h PSrSOnal contr °l over our own reader fundi 

d a ^t For every blind student who needs something 
^ L ! a ' m ;' there are sever al sighted students who 
Pl eased to earn minimum wage and accord such 

!ff! ^ZlLiM** 90 ^* strolled and solicited readers are 
both feasible and desirable. 

There is no need for the existence of a middle 
man, such as^Disabled Student Services, in this process, on 
the_ whole, they only seem to get in the way and minimize the 
efficiency of reader services. This inefficiency arises in 
terms of actual services rendered, as well as the cost of 
such services, when a blind student is forced to go through 
Disabled Student Services he must rely on their skill and 
gooawill, either one of which might be lacking. Whv must 
blind students be forced to deal with a bureaucracy, simply 
to gam the few services which we really need? From a 
financial standpoint, student control over reader funds is 
vastly preferable as well. If we are allotted funds to hire 
readers^ according to some equitable formula, say one and 
one-half reader hours per week, per unit, there would be a 
clearly defined limit on expenditures. Interestingly 
enough, the fear of "gauging the system" has been put to me 



$30,Soo d or b a le v e af Ud TH- co * rdi *ator, who is making over 
reacleT-nours^- a Tiven^ar """^ almost /lo , 000 
administrations! costs 9 now beina* us J f / nd • ° ther 

during those times * eadin S and research done 

are paid over S6 nn »« u le / st . three employees who 

Under the system which t ^ Ur ' P redomin antly for reading. 

to readers ^roTnd 'tne clTc^Te^ ^ aCCe " 
readers would h» C , 1 ° CK ' seven- days a week. These 

own reader services whi^H PSr h ° Ur ' , and 1 would contro1 «V 
my edubatfon. ' ° h arS an . mdispensible element in 

students rean^need^if i °* * ea< L e j r servi ^s, what blind 
that we cfnnot^o " Si£2.5 reedom - There is virtually nothing 
of a reader a£ J? ur ° Wn ° r With the ^operation 

academic nJeds r?nain P ^ ? Ctly . C ° mpetent to handl « our own 
onl : ™ c . ne ™/ ran 9 ln g from test taking to research if 

^'^•Tn ^H "" 0 * 8 "^ "" 0 ^-- 1 wo ^d Uke to point 

D^ablef Student "SlSvi'"" Pri0r t0 the "cptioS £ 
succeslfullv ? f^nrt^ J 56 "' numerous °lind individuals 
voucher sysLm fc d d * raduated f *°* allege under the 

performed ^wf^Z^ *!* to ' rsalize that too many services 

oi f i ^ ^ngnv^ing^ an IS^ELl^ ^ 

inLn? at individual to become lazy/ as hi loses all 

work J** deVSlOP hi3 abilities trough challenge and 

pc^sibl f or blinl ^ UPSSt t0 SSe that i? is now be 9 com a ng 
?„T?-Ti e for blin d students to coast through colleoe without 

rea^ri in? . thSir res P° ns ^ilities . completing basic academic 
r^^.-^i?.*?*-. sim P le things as interacting ^h 
ServfcA «if; i often, xn my opinion, Disabled Student 

bervxces who are causing this disintegration to haooen In 
the long run it diminishes mv decree and i-hl i PPe J* I 



resulting from . dependence is far worse than any physical 
handicap. 

In my mind the function of a Disabled Student 
Service should be to place handicapped students on an equal 
footing with their counterparts. For the blind this can be 
accomplished primarily through funding personally controlled 
reader services, and perhaps ,. when appropriate, providing a 
place where students can gain access to resource information 
and basic adaptive equipment. Once we are placed in a 
position of equality, however, what we do with this equality 
must be left up to us. Potential failure is certainly the 
down side of equality, but if I am never given the right to 
fail, I am never given the right to truly succeed. 

A final overall point which I would like to bring 
up is the need for a certain fundamental attitude, change. 
The Disabled Student Services must get used to listening to 
students. We have the largest stake in the services 
provided and, therefore, we should have a voice in these 
services. Liberty and services should not have to be 
mutually exclusive. During the last two months I have 
ceased going through the DSS office at Fresno State for 
everything except testing. This was a decision which I felt 
I had to make for both academic efficiency and for my own 
peace of mind. Since this step, I have felt much better 
about my overall college experience. The point to be made 
here is that we should not have to give up our liberty to 
utilize services, nor should we have to give up services in 
order to gain liberty. If only Disabled Student Services 
would truly begin listening, this horrible false dichotomy 
might be eliminated. 

Along these lines, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
register a complaint. it was not generally made known to 
students, by the DSS at Fresno State, that this hearing was 
going to take place. I heard about it through a different 
source, without which I would never have known of this 
hearing today. -After becoming aware of your committee, I 
went into the main DSS office at Fresno State seeking more 
information. I was told that no one who could answer my 
questions was available and that I should call later. When 
I called back, I was again put off and asked to leave a 
message. Mr. Chairman, that phone call was never returned. 
I hope, and I am reasonably certain, that this restricted 
testimony approach does not reflect the attitude or the 
intent of this committee or the legislature. 
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In conclusion/ services for the blind can be made 
cheaper/ more efficient, and generally better by giving us 
the few services we need, and then the freedom to use them. 
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TS3Ti:-:c:iT ccNci2:n::;a acs 3 - educational 

.SZ2YICS3 ?C2 DISABLED STUDSTTS 
May 29, 1936 

Presented hy Bets/ ?;ordmeyer 

Vocational Specialist 

Santa Clara Unified School District 



Concerning the plan for more effective educational services to students 
with disabilities, I would like to address the element of ways of improving 
the academic preparation of disabled students in secondary schools. 
I would like to describe a program which offer 3 shared responsibility 
and cooperative, coordinated efforts by educational institutions, and 
comprehensive institutional efforts to meet the educational needs of 
disabled students. 

Project. V/ork-Ability, begun in 19^2 at selected school districts and 
county offices of education in California, now includes one hundred and 
thirty sites. throughout the 3tate. '/ork -Ability is a cooperative, 
coordinated effort to provide cost-effective services to disabled youth, 
through linkages among schools, the Department of Rehabilitation, cor.munity- 
based organizations, the Employment Development Department, and now, 
with the second phase called Work-Ability II, community colleges and 
regional occupational programs, vrorkir.3 iri a coordinated effort vdth 
clients of the Department of P.eh&silitntion. 

In Question 3 of the pamphlet on rf V. r ays of Improving the Academic Preparation 
of Disabled Student 3 in Secondary Schools, M there is a statement in the 
last paragraph which refers to development of entry level employment skills 
as otroosed to gost secondary educational opportunities. I 3ubmit that 
these goals need not be in opposition. I would like to describe a case 
study from this year's Project Vi'ork-Ahility program in the Santa Clara 
Unified School District. 

John (not his real name) was a student with severe language difficulties 
in reading and writing. Verbal communication oral skills were above 
average. In his sophomore year, John received a vocational assessment, 
including interest tests and work samples. 1-Ie demonstrated a high interest 
in and aptitude, for mechanics. John was enrolled in the Central County 
Occupational Center the following year. This is a mainstreamed vocational 
training program. He studied engine repair, part^and machining. He 
received regular tutoring and support services to help him succeed. in the 
program. . Frequent meetings were held with his vocational teacher to 
monitor his progress. The next year (this year), his senior year, he 
enrolled in tune-up« With regular tutoring in vocabulary, math, and 
reading the shop manuals $ he completed the course. This spring, John met 
with a counsel or from the Department of Rehabilitation who came to the 
school site to discuss opportunities for further training. John had already 
heard about a technical training program in Arizona from a speaker at the 
Central County Occupational Center. At the school site meeting, John and 
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his father were given information about community college opportunities. 
The Department Of Rehabilitation could provide assistance with tools 
and equipment for training .as well as with placement once training was 
completed* California community colleges now have learning centers 
to support disabled students in their studies, and this information 
was also given to John and his father* Application procedures were 
discussed* The school district conducted a field trip to a nearby 
community college so that students could meet with counselors, ask 
questions, and see for themselves what services were available* 

John decided to enroll in a program for further training in Arizona. 

He was able to make an informed decision because he knew his own interests 

and abilities, he knew what post secondary opportunities were available, 

and he knew what services would be available at the completion of this 

training* 

Joh^s experience represents the effectiveness of a coordinated, com- 
prehensive program like Project Work-Ability* Another focus of Work- 
Ability is to support on-the-job training for disabled students in the 
areas of their vocational interest. Funding sources for John's training 
came from the school district Master Plan state monies, Vocational 
Education Act funds, Project Work-Ability funds, and Department of 
Rehabilitation funds. 

Because John's career interests and abilities were identified -early, 

he was able to plan his secondary courses to meet his career ;cals. 

In the same way, other students in the Santa Clara Unified School District 

plan their programs which include post secondary education. Jar frcm 

being in opposition to postsecondary education and training, the pursuit 

of career goals ia an organized manner encourages attendance at 

community colleges among our disabled students* 

John's case is not unique* The linkages established by coordinated, 
comprehensive programs, such as Project V/ork-Anility provide a mechanism 
and a continuum of services for bridging high school students into 
the community colleges* Access to school electives is encouraged and 
supported* In many districts, graduation credits in areas such as math 
and science are being granted for material covered in vocational courses* 
In my own experience with disabled high school youth, I have witnessed 
many occasions in which the academic preparation was meaningless and 
discouraging to the students until they saw the need for the academic 
skills in their vocational courses* 

I therefore recommend that the committee charged with providing more 
effective educational services to our disabled students give serious 
consideration to cooperative, coordinated, arid successful programs like 
Project Work-Ability, which are already in place and have demonstrated 
success* It may be that career education in a broad sense is the most 
effective framework on which to build better postsecondary opportunities 
for disabled students, to raise their aspirations and assist them in 
achieving their lifetime goals* 
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LOS ANGELES CITY COUNCIL ON DISABILITY 

Los Angeles City Hall 
200 North Spring Street, Suite 21 00 
Los Angeles, California 9001 2 
(213)485-6334 • 485-4103 • TDD 485-6655 

Mr. Bruce Hamlett 
California Postsecondary 
Education Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street 
Sacramento. California 95814 

June 12, 1986 

Dear Mr. Hamlett- 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify on 

ACR3 . 

My testimony came from my intimate knowledge of the 
problems that have occurred with the disabled at UCLA and 
from my training in social/cultural anthropology. 

University administrators, faculty and staff, like the 
rest of the general population, have no idea on how to treat 
disabled individuals. It is out of this ignorance, that we 
have seen problems at UCLA. Federal and State laws have been 
flagrantly violated. Some individuals with physical 
limitations were forced to leave UCLA due to the lack of 
access and sensitivity while others have remained in spite of 
degrading and embarrassing experiences. I am enclosing some 
of our complaints against UCLA, to give you an idea of the 
problems . 

In American anthropology/ when we work with various 
people whether it is a specific social group or a certain 
culture as a whole , we have to comply with some basic 
requirements. We are obligated to learn the language of "our 
group", to actually live among them for a length of time and 
to experience their culture ourselves. Only then, could we 
begin to understand them and be deemed qualified to work 
among them. 

In Sociology, Psychology and Anthropology, we have come 
to see the disabled and their experiences as a "sub-culture" 
apart from that of the general population. That is why we 
speak of "mains treaming" the disabled/However, in the 
hiring of administrators to run the offices of disabled 
students programs, no criteria as mentioned above has been 
formulated. 

I submit, that some criteria should be set to assure 
greater understanding. At present, people are being hired 
because they have an M. A. in administration or social work 
without any special training in disability issues. Just as 
anthropologists are required to "learn the language" and 
"experience their group", so should those who work with the 
disabled, if we wish to succeed in our efforts. 
Sincerely, 




Nadia D • Powers 



President - Richard Smith Vice President - Jane Small 

ER[CU:...-.w , , >-.-••<> .Secretary .-- Annette Starr Hudson , . r , , 
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The California State University 



A Survey of Core Services 
Provided Through The 
Disabled Student Services Offices 



Submitted: May 15- 19S5 
Paul il. Preston 
California State 
University Hayward 
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OVERALL SURVEY 3F C.S.U. CORE SERVICES 

- :r ^cuc : 1 an . 

survey was intended to examine existing core services and potential :are services 
::es net evaluate the established categories of disabilities or the criteria «r; C h a r- 

ae verified as a disabled student. The questionnaire itself was divided into tnr— ^r*c 
Existing Core Services; Potential Core Services; and Overall Comments on Core Service-. It «I- 
sent to all 19 Coordinators of the Disabled Student Services program at each of the Caii'orni- 
state University campuses; eighteen campuses resoonded to the survey. One sain gaal at 
compilation is to obtain fro* the caucuses an overall sense regarding core services. « 
'tqort could smrve as a working document which could then facilitate the future a;r-M-n« 
which the State University system takes with regard to core services. 

In order to streamline this compilation, responses were grouped togetner whenever ocsc lG , 0 
it was the intent of the author to present an objective yet concise svstemwide survev cn 
services. The autnor apologizes to any coordinator whose resoonses were not fully recr-s-n^- 
in this survey in an effort to consolidate the considerable information oresentea. 

«v tftanxs to Harriet Clendenen of Cal-?olv San Luis Gbispo who assisted ;n the s-oi'if " 
tie survev. ■ 

r *e results of tms survev can be divided into five a'eas: 

I. An evaluation of those core services presently identified as being offered. ia.2-4; 

II An evaluation of non-desi gnatea services whicn have been augoestsd as 3-inq 

(p. 3-3} * " ' 

III. An evaluation of how well specific populations are served bv cere services. ip.9-10? 

IV. An evaluation of how DSS Coordinators feel aoout their role in arsvidtna "ore 
services. io. 1 1-12) 

v. An evaluation of how well other campus offices are providino their services 
students with -disabilities, (p. 13-14) 
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I. SXIS7IM6 CORE S£nVIC£5 
Narrative: 

T he Chancellor's GHici has identified 14 core services to be provioeo to stuaents m 
verified disabilities. (See Attacheent A.) The questionnaire surveyed the camouses »i 
regard to these 14 core services, DSS Coordinators were asked to choose one of four resoons 
for each core services the service should be continued as is; the service needs exoansicn 
clarification; the service is not needed; other resoonses. 

Results: 

The results on "Existing Core Services' 1 are shown in Table I. Aieost ail resoonses fell m 
either of the first two resoonses: continue the service as is, or the service nee 
cl arification/ expansion. With only two exceot;ons, no caepus coordinator felt that anv 
the 14 core services was not needed, although same of the smaller campuses reoorteo providi 
certain core services only occasionally* 

These results can be grouped a« foiloMs: 

-servicers) which at least halt* of the resoondents felt needed clarification 
-service(s) which at least one-third of the resoondents fait needed clarification 
-serviced) wmch nost resoondents felt should be left as-is. 



TABLE I 

Core Service Continue As Is Clan* y/Exoana Not Neeaec 



Interpreters 


9 


9 




0 


Readers 


12 


0 




0 


Notetakers 


12 


6 




0 


facilitation of Access 


12 


6 




0 


Adactive Equioaent 


12 


6 




0 


nobility Assistance 


■is 


3 




Of 


Test-Taking 


is 


3 




0 


Soecial Educational Materials 


IS 


2 




■ [ 


Priority Enrollment 


15 


2 




1 


Parking 


u 


2 




0 


Gn-off campus referral 


17 


1 




0 


soecial On entat ion 


17 


I 




0 


Regi str ation 


ia 


0 




0 


Lists cf service oroviders 


18 


0 
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Discussion. . 

I The one existing cort service which generated the most divoeo resocr.se w? 

"Interpreters". Nine campuses feU this service should be continued as ;s: *ire c:--,- 
campuses felt the service needed ex pansi on / cl ar i f i cat i on ■ The aost trequert comoiaint 
caaouses) regarding interpreters was establishing an aooroonate pay rate. Qtrer concern* «e» i 
the oaraaeters of interpreter services: does it include staff needs' 5 does it include e*ter?o-: 
education students? Several caaouses (3) voiced concerns about interpreter coordmac;: 
Regarding this last concern, on a separate survey question regarding the potential service ;• 
"service coordination", 6 caapuses reported thty were already providing this service. Most ~- 
these caaouses felt that service coordination was part of the core services of readers, 
interpreters and notetakers. (See pages 5 k h ) 

Discussion. 

1 3. Four existing core services received nixed coaaents. They were: Readers, Notetakers. 
Facilitation of Access, and Adaptive Eouipaent, Each received 12 responses to leave thi* 
service as is* and 6 responses which' requested further clarification or expansion. 

Readers: concerns regarding the extent of reader services to Learning Disabled 
Students (3), revising the existing funding formula for reader services i3) . 
should reader services cover internships and graduate projects, and a need for a 
permanent staff coordinator position for caapuses with large reader needs. Also, 
in a seoarate question regarding whether or not the caaous suggests a certain 
nuaftar of hours for reader services, there was a split opinion. Eignt caaouses 
did not: nine caapuses did. usually suggesting 1,5 reader hours per hour of 
class. One caapus did not respond to this question. 

Notetakers: concerns regarding the increase in notetaker services to U.O. 
students; when to use volunteer notetakers (5). 

Facilitation of Access to All Prograas: a concern with including Adaissicns as a 
service: a recognition of the increased workload regarding U.S. students: a need 
to be coaoensated for Extension students; a concern over Architectural Barriers. 

Adaptive eduipaent: a concern about storage space for eouipaent; a need for acre 
funding to caver increased eouioaent costs: a question of ho« individualised 
should eouipaent be. 

Discussion. 

I C. The 9 reeaining core services generally received satisfactory coaaents froa at least il 
of the caapuses. There were, however, soae concerns which were raised. Althaugn these 
concerns were few, several appear to be serious for that particular caapus with the concern. 

Mobility assistances IS caapuses felt this should be left as is; 1 caaous said 
the service was usually provided by the Oepartaent of Rehabilitation; 2 caapuses 
wanted to know the extent this service should be provided. 

Special ized educational materials. IS caaouses felt this should be left as is; 2 
caaouses felt unclear what was aeant by this service. One caapus felt the caaous 
Library snauld handle this service. 
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I. EXISTING C3RS SERVICES .(continued* 
i C • G i scussion* 

?est-taK:ng: IS camouses fait tfu s should be left as is; 1 camous 'eoorteo a n«ea 
to identify a mart formalized testing systsa that would be equitable; I catnaus 
felt more funds were needed for tast proctors. 

Priority enrollments 15 campuses felt this should be left as is; 2 eamouses 
reported tnat disaoled students were not allowed priority enrollment mar were 
any other groups.) One caaous felt that another office (Admissions V Records) 
should handle this service. 

Parking: 16 campuses felt this should be left as is; 1 campus indicated tnat only 
those students with DttV blue placards are given handicapped parking on caucus. 

On-off campus referrals: 17 eamouses felt this should be left as is. 

Orientation: 17 camouies felt this should be left as is; one felt more caucus 
involvement was needed. 

Registration: All campuses felt tnis should be left as is. 

List of service providers; All campuses felt this should be left as is. 



Secofflfflenaat i an . 

1. funding increases for Interoreters. 

2. A svsteawide Coordinators setting to discuss existing core services, 
particularly: Interpreters, Readers, Natetakers, Adaptive Eauioment ana 
Facilitation a* Access to All Programs. 

3. A review of services to Learning Disabled Students, including tvoe of 
services, range of services, and impact on other OSS services. 

4. An undated version of the Policy for the Provision of Services to Students 
with Disabilities (1990) . 
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II. POTENTIAL. CGrE SERVICES 
Nar-ative. 

Potential services xeri those services not apoarently included or designated as * ccr? 
service. Although soae OSS aragraas are able to suooieaent their care services with sc'ecia. 
grants, Coordinators were asked to confine their responses to OSS funded services onlv. T»- 5 
list of octential services was suggested at previous meetings of OSS Coordinators. The averii; 
survey aethod m*s to ask the Coordinator to evaluate each potential core service ana rescor; 
m one of 6 ways: thr. Coordinator felt this service Mas already included in the oaraaeters 
the 14 core services (and if so which one); this service should not be included as a cor* 
service; this service should be provided by another unit of the University; this service 
snould be included as a core service (if so, could this oe done under present •'unoir.c 
allocations, or would additional al 1 ocat 1 ons be necessary); or other coanents. (One' reascn 
for this rather coapiex set of responses was to incorporate various caaous interpretations c- 
the existing core services. As a later survey Question pointed out, the aajoritv a* caac-s 
Coordinators feel that the core services are guidelines rather than absolutes. J 

Results. 

Seventeen (17) potential core services Mere listed (See Attachaent 3) . Coordinators ais: 
encouraged to add other potential services. Since there Mere so few additional services 
suggested, tney will not be discussed here but listed in Attachaent 3. 

These results can basically bt grouued into services that should be provided '-or are alreac*. 
being arovided) and those services that should not be provided. There were twelve ill. cf tre 
listec potential services that a clear aajority of the caapuses felt should de or alreadv Here 
included as a core service. Pour (4) of the potential core services were loentifisd 5< « 
ciear majority as not to be considered a core service. Qne potential care service received i 
solit vote, half feeling it should tie a core service, and half feeling it should not 9e a core 
service. 



It A. Table IIA displays thote twelve potential services which received strong endorsement 
froa the Cooremators surveyed. The table is arranged to show how many ©f the 18 resQocdents 
answered atf ireati vely and, of that nuaber, which were already providing this service. whicr> 
would provide this service if it was designated as a core service, which couid onlv arovide 
tnis service if additional aonies were allocated, and which felt aaotner unit of the 
University should be providing this service. 
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TABLE II-A 



Item Totai 


affirmative 


Al ready 
providing 


Enough s$ 
to provide 


More $* 

to era vide 


Si sew 


Outreach 


13 


0 


1 


12 


c 


Test proctors 


17 


13 


1 


2 


\ 


Services coordmati on ' 


17 ' 


6 


3 


a 




Ada: ssi ons ass i stance 


17 


6 


a 


f 


<\ 


r icul tv consul tat i on 


17 


9 


7 


i 




Lad / Cowout tr Assistants 


16 


4 


1 


10 


1 


Counsel i na 


la 


5 


3 






Tutoring 


16 




0 


14 




L.O. Assessment 


16 * 


0 


0 


I* 




*coi i i tv Guides . 


15 


6 


I 






L:crtrv Research 


15 


7 


I 


Q 


• 


Eauiaeent Repair 


14 


5 


2 




0 



The results of this part at the survey fall into tnrte general categories: 

1. A potential service that should be included/designated as a core service ana 
could be done without (substantial) funding changes. 

-Test-proctors 
•Faculty consultation 
-Admissions assistance 

2. A potential service that should be designated as a core service but could not 
be provided without additional funding. 

-Outreach 

-CD. Asseiseent 

-Tutoring 

-Lab/Coaputer Assistance 

v- h potential service that should bo designated as a cor* service but ofticn 
received no clear consensus of opinion, regarding whether it did or dia not 
need addi tional funding in order to provide this service. 

-Services coordination 

-Counseling 

-fiobi lity Suides 

-Library Research 

-Equipment Repair 
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Discussion. 

Services tnat Mouid not reouire any ^substanti al > cnange m ?undinq. This ar z^z z- 
cotentiai services are either already Qeing providwd under oresent funding, or it nas ca* 
i-sicatsd that thev could be provided without additional funds it so designatea. There «n 
tnree services wnicn fell into this category: 

Test proctors, Thirtten of the carouses Mere already providing this service: 
Host caucuses that Mere felt that this Mas a part of Core service #14 - Test- 
taking assistance ((;) ; 1 caecus felt it could provide test-pr actors without 
addition*! funding if it was so designated. 

Faculty Consultation, Nine campuses Mere already providing this service, 
most referring to Core Service 14 - Facilitation of access to all programs. 
Seven otner campuses felt they could provide this service without additional 
funds, 

Admissions assistance. Five campuses were already providing this service, 
most referring to Core Service #8 - Facilitation of access to all programs, 
eight camouses felt they could provide this service within the existing 
funding if so designated, 

2. Services that Mould recuire addi tional funding in order to provide this service. 

Qutreacn, This mas the one service that all respondents < IS camouses) felt r»eeaec 
to be provided to students with disabilities. Twelve of the camouses felt tha*. 
adottional funds Mould be necessary m order for the OSS office to be provicmc 
outreach. Five campuses felt that this service should be provided ov other camous 
units (such as the Office for School Relations). 

Learning disability assessment, No campus Mas providing this as a CSS core ser/ic*. 
Fourteen of the*- camouses felt that additional funds would be needeo m order tc 
provice some sort of l,d. assessment/diagnosis, Tmq campuses file this service 
snouic ce provideo by other campus offices (Testing or Counseling.', 

Lab/comouter assistance. Four campuses are currently offering this service Us 
part of core service 11/2/3 or 1°) . Host camouses (10) felt additional funds wouic 
be neeOed in order to provide this service. 

Tutoring. Only t»tt campuses Mere currently providing this service, Fourtesr 
campuses fslt that tutoring should be a core service but Mould need addition*, 
funding in order to provide it on their campus, 

Qn separate questions, these latter two services * l.d. assessment and outreach - Mere the twe 
services whtcn the majority of campuses prioritised as needing to be designated ano fundec is 
core services, 

3. Services that should be designated as core services cut Mithout clear consensus of wnetner 
cr not additional funding is necessary to provide this. The remainder of the services \r. 
Tacie I received fairly evenly split responses in this regard. 
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TABLE U-5. 

Tasie It -eoresents tnose services *nich"a majority of campuses felt sncuis not :e :2'*s;:s'"S 
a« a core service, or snouij not ot provided ov the DS5 jffice. 

Item 

if f -campus tr in sport it i on 
Personal Care Attendants 

rhvsicai Thenoy 10 * 0 : 

Advising 3 10 2 

The first three services - off-caflous transportation, cersanai attendants, and onysica. 
theraoy - were all clearly rejected bv a majority of the Coordinators as services to 
provided bv the DSS Office. The fourth service - : advising - was felt to be mar* aoor oor ; icsi . 
orovided bv another campus office: most Coordinators suggestso Academic aeoartaents sno^.: 
provide advising to students. 



C. There was one potential service wtucn received an evenlv solit opinion an whetner or net it 
should o*-desicnate« as a core servixs - "TyQista". Since there was no detailed explanation 
of this service, it is not clear how each campus was interpreting this service. 

Recommendation. 

1. There seems to bt general agreement that test proctcrs are part of a Core 3e-vice (Sceciii 
Test-taking arrangements) and should be so included. 

2. The services of Faculty consultation and Admissions assistance could be considered « sar: 
of th» Core Service - Facilitation of access to all programs. Since neither of these two 
services would apparently involve additional funding, strong consideration snould be given to 
including them as part of this core service. 

Z. Coordinators fetl strongly that four services - outreach, l.d. assessment, tutoring, ana 
iab/comouter assistance - should be ottered to students with di saoi I i t i es. Since tness 
services could not be providtp without additional funds, steps should be undertaken to 
consider implementing such services. 

One service - advising - was felt to be an important service to students with disaoi I i ties. 
However, the majority at coordinator s felt this should normally be undertaken euside tne DSS 
office; most camouses suggested advi sing be done by the academic departments. 

5. Further studies are needed an th* remaining services - services coordination, counseling, 
mobility guides, library research and epuipmtnt reoair. This would require more in-deotn stust 
on the need, feasibility, and costs for providing such service(s). 

a. The Question of Typing as a core service needs further study. 



Total negative Elsewhere Aireaa/ Mora i 

proviaing to :r:. 
15 I 0 

14 0 2 : 
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::i. specific populations served 



Narrative. 

T-:s aart 3i ; th* siwet rejects auwtions «fe*c!> mec CoordiQat^ tc r»*lu*te rtc« «*, . - c 
categories of disabled students *ere served by OSS. The four categories - mobility laoairi; 
visually i»oaired, hearing impaired, and learning disabled -reflect cateoories 
disabilities set up by the Chancellor's Office for reporting purposes. 

Coordinators »ere asked to choose one of four responses for each populations OSS service* *• 
adequate as is; additional services are needed; provision of services is difficult because c 
inadequate funding: provision of services is difficult because of a lack of Qualified s*r, s 
orovioers. 



Results. 

Table II! illustrates the range of responses to the ouestion of haw well four cateacne; c 
disabled students M ere served by OSS Serv lC es. Eighteen camouses responded. Carouses C2u 
cnecx more than one response if applicable. 



Oi sabi 1 i ty 
Category 

rtobi 1 i tv-Iao. 

Visual ly-Iao, 

Hearing-lao . 

Learning Ois. 



TABLE III 



Adequate 
*s is 

15 



Need Additional 
Services 

0 



Inadequate 

Funds 

2 

10 
14 



Insuf f l c: ent ouai \ t * 
Service aroviders 

i 

0 

«1 

9 



In a separate question regarding whether or not OSS provided services to eaotionaliv disable 

students, sixteen < 16) ca«puses reported that thev did? two (2) campuses did not- rtost c 

those caeouses wnich did cited providing registration assistance, referral and soecia 
orientation for students with emotional disabilities. 



3 i scute ion. 
The results 



of 



this part of the survey corroborate with previous sections of the survev: tna 
the hearing iteaired and the learning disabled (particularly the latter) are not sufficient! 
provided for under present core services. Learning disabled aooear to be the least serve 
population within the state systeat a majority of coordinators feel 
services are needed to address this deficiency. 



that additional tunes an 
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SPECIFIC POPULATIONS SERVED '.continued) 
2 ©cofofltendation. 

1. Services to learning disa&ltd students needs immediate attention, including adc;:ic - s. 
•unds. An overall study shouid be ftade of the range and type of services to be offeree. 

2. Services to hearing mpaired students needs additional funds in order to aec'i' . 
addressing adequate provision of services. 

3. Services to the visually idoaired need further studv in order to oravide better,,, 
services to this population. This examination should include several concerns *nich arose 
•ram this survey: tht presenc funding foraula, the use of vol.unteer notetakers, a Liait on . vr>e / 
number of reader hours, and the overall extent of reader services. 

4. The majority of caapuses (16) reported staving students Kith emotional di sabi I i t : es. ; 
Further, studies should be undertaken to examine the extent of services needed bv tnis 
ocpul atl on • 
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( IV.' ATTITUDE OP OSS COORDINATORS REGARDING PROVISION OF (CORE) SERVICES 

Narrative. Several Question* were posed to OSS Coordinators regarding hew :*e\. sercei.e 
tfteir ability to provide services. The questions covered the following areas: 



I. Interpretation 3f the services: 

-Are present core services satisfactor i ly clear to the Coordinator? 
-Does the Coordinator restrict DSS services only to core services? 
•Should all. camouses be providing essentially the same services? 
•Should services to students be limited under any circumstances? 

2. Funding of core services: 

-Is the present funding famuli satisfactory? 

-Are present funds sufficient to cover the existing core services? 



Results. 

1. Twelve U2) campuses felt the overall core services were sufficients clear to :nsm a: 
presently outlined; six (6) camouses wanted further clarification or explanation. 

Fifteen (15) caucuses used the core services as guidelines: three (3) camouses -est-icte: 
services to onlv those core services. 

Eleven (U) campuses felt that each campus should determine the range ano amount q- 
services; seven (7) campuses felt that services snouid de essentially equivalent thrcuqr.ou- 
the state. 

Eleven (11) Coordinators felt they would never refuse or limit services even if the 
classes were inappropriate for the student; seven (7) Coordinators said tnev would consider 
1 x mi ting services. 

2. Thirteen (13) camouses preferred using a direct cost basis for funding some services sue? 
as notetakers, readers; five (5) campuses were content with the present fundma formula. 

Twelve (12) campuses maintained that they were unable to provide the 1* core service* 
under present funding conditions; three (3) campuses maintained that thev could provide an!, 
tfte 14 core services under present funding conditions; three (3) camouses maintained that tne. 
were occasionally able to provide mare than the 14 core, services under present tundm, 
conditions. 



The majority (15) of Coordinators use the designated core services as guidelines for orovieinc 
•services to students wi th di sabi I i ties. Host (12) feel reasonably clear about tnei- 

understanding, of the core services. There are, however," several coordinators (6) who fee. 
/further clarification is needed. Regarding the question of equivalent service* thrcuancu: 

the state and the question of limiting services under certain conditions, ther? appears to cs 

substantial enough disagreement that an effort should be made to address these dif'* ancs*. 

Regarding funding, it would appear that other funding formulas need to be consioereo, vd. 
as examining funding levels. 



Discussion. 
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IV. ATTITUDE OF 3SS COORDINATORS (commute*} 



*ecam«endat ion. 

t. ttort frequent regional or state-wiae teetmgs would nelo clarify same at the issues : r : u a r - 
up in the previous discussion. This could also include a revision of the current =c.:: 

manual which has not been updated since 1980. 

2. ft study of the present funding foreula needs i*«ediate attention. Several response* 

throughout this survey point to dissatisfaction with the present funding toraula including r 

majority (12) of coordinators wno feel they are unadle to adequately provide even the oresef. 
core services. 
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!-v., OTHER CAMPUS OFFICES .PROVISION OF SERVICES TO DISABLES STUDENTS 
J Na^-ari vs. 

£ jSS coordinators were surveved to see how well thev felt other campus off icss we^e - ore. ;:ir: 
I services to students with disabilities. 

: Resul ts. 

Taole IV below shows the results of responses to how well other caaous otf icu are provisin? 
services to students with disabilities. Total points were calculated by assigning 4 points -cr 
^each excellent rating, 3 points for good, 2 points for fair, and 1 point for poor. 

TABLE IV 



OFFICE 


EXCELLENT 


GOOD 


FAIR 


POOR 


TQTAU PTS 


Health Services 


9 


3 


I 


0 


hi 


Financial Aid 


9 


6 


3 


0 


sO 


Testing 


9 


& 


2 


1 


3? 


Carter Planning/Placement 


S 


6. 


3 


I 


57 


Admissions Records 


5 


10 


2 


1 


35 


Housi ng 


6 


6 


5 


I 


53 


Counseling 


3 


8 


*. 


I 


53 


Police/Public Safetv 


i 


ii 


3 


I 


52 


Library 


4 


a 


3 


1 


31 


.Bookstore 


6 


4 


3 


4 


50 


Student Activities 


2 


9 


3 


3 


♦ 3 


Extension/Continuing Ed 


0 


3 


12 


I 


40 


•Learning/ Tutorial Center 


3 


3 


3 


7 


40 



1 Oi scussion. 

■It would aopear that tost campus offices are providing good to excellent services re 
^students with disabilities. The two notable exceotiGns art the Learning/ Tutorial Center an: 
| t Extended Education. This is important in two respects. The Learning Centers are presumably 

2 providing tutorial services to all students; as noted earlier, the majority of OSS offices art 
not - providing tutoring. This would lend further imperative to strongly consider examining 

; tutoring as a core service, or insure that if other campus offices are providing this service. 

is adequate. The other office - Extended Education - is noteworthy since at this point OSi 
|£;2ffices are providing extended education students full services without actual funding. 
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y.3T-£S CAMPUS S2SV ICES (continued) 



Anstr-er camous office - Student Actx.vit-iei - also received lower ratings. Th k s mign. 
concern if students witn disaoilities were not receiving full access to camous activities. 



Seconnendation. 

1. Services to the learning disabled, oarticulariy tutoring, need attention snce tnat came. 
Learning Centers generally do not aooear to be grovicing adcouate services to students 
^liabilities; other disability grouos nay also be affected ay this. 

2. E/noroved relations are needed between the OSS offices and the offices of E.ntencsc 
education, particularly in light of the fact that extension students are orovided the *uil 
range of services as regularly matriculated students. 
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CONCLUSION: 

TK e 'allowing points should be cansiaenfa as a result or this survey: 

1. There could be much more consistent and improved services through better 
communication between Coordinators , particularly through systemwide meetings which 
*culd address some of the clarification needed. 

2. Additional funds art netdtd to provide designated core services on at least some caapuse*. 

3. Threaded throughout the responses to this survey were concerns about the range 
tvpe and funds for services to learning disabled. This population is apparently 
severely underserved and OSS programs are severely underfunded to provide services. 

4. Increased funding and salaries would partially alleviate concerns with provision 
of services to hearing impaired students. 

3. An overall outreach program is needed to address the underrepr esen t ed saaulaticr* c # 
stuaents witn disabilities. 

4. The original Policy for the Provision of Services to Students with Disabilities was writter 
in 1980. There should be on-going review and updating of this manual if it is cq serve as « 
working document. 
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Attachment A 

From: The Policy for the Provision of Services to Students with 
Disabilities (1980) 



SUPPORT SERVICES 

The Disabled Student Services Program on each campus encourages personal 
independence and integration of the student into the total campus com- 
munity. Campus support services for students with disabilities include 
the 14 core services identified in the "Report of the Systemwide Task 
Force on Services to Students with Disabilities" published by CPEC in 
1979. These services are: 

1 . Interpreter services 

2. Reader services 

3. Notetaker services 
ft. Mobility assistance 

5. Registration assistance 

6. Priority enrollment 

7 . Special parking 

8. Facilitation of access to all programs 

9. Access to special adaptive equipment 

10. Referral to appropriate on- or off-campus resources, 
services, and agencies 

11. Arrangements for specialized educational materials 

12. Establishment and maintenance of a list of available 
readers, interpreters, notetakers, mobility assis- 
tants, and attendants 

13. Supplemental orientation as determined by individual 
needs 

1ft. Test-twking arrangements 

Reader, interpreter and notetaker services, which help disabled students 
to complete their academic programs, are provided as core services. Other 
services are available for the disabled students based on their needs and 
the resources of each campus. 
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Attachment 3 

List of Potential Services: 
Tutoring 

Assessment of Learning Disability 
Assistance in the Admissions Process 
Personal Advising/Counseling 
Consultation with Faculty 
Off-Campus Transportation 

Mobility Guides (For Deaf-Blind or Severely Disabled Students) 

Personal Care Attendants 

Library /Research Assistants 

Laboratory/ Computer Assistants 

Typists 

Test Proctors 

Outreach 

Coordination. of„ Readers , Interpreters,- Notetakers ,~Ste . 
Equipment of Repair 
Academic Advising 

k * * * U* X t ik t i * ^\ikk *********** kk kkk^kkkkk kk* kk kkkk k kkk it 

Services Suggested by Other Individual Coordinators: 

Bookstore Assistance 

Adaptive Physical Education • • 

Compute? Lab 

Educational Enhancement 

Personal Counseling 

Employment /Career Specialist 

Financial Aid Assistant 

Assistant Director Position 
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Los Angeles County Office of Education 



Stuart S. Gothold 
Superintendent 

Los Angeles County 
Board of Education 

Michaelene 0. Wagner 
President 

Daniel L Towler 
Vice President 

Ruth Stoom 

Lawrence J. Kaplan. 

O.D.S.. FXC.D. 

Mary H. Lewis 
Ricardo J. Olivarez 
Earl V. Pullias 



DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SOUTHWEST SCHOOL 

RO. 8ox 671 
4141 West 156th Street 
Lawndale, CA 90260*2231 
(213) 679-9705 



Regarding: Assembly Concur rent Resolution No. 3 

Relative to disabled persons (Vasconcellos ) 

Hearing: May 23, '986 

El Camino Community College 
Torrance, Ca. 

Name: Roberta Savage 

Title: Principal 

Organization: Southwest School, L.A. County Office of Educatior 
Population Served: Hearing Impaired 

Visually Impaired 
This June, 60% of the students exiting Southwest School 
will attend postsecondary education. Major factors which will assure 
the success of future students include a process to provide transition 
programs for disabled students on Junior College and 4-year college 
campuses. Increased counseling, provided by sign language interpreters, 
and designed for the visually handicapped will promote the secondary/ 
postsecondary transition. Through partnerships between secondary and 
postsecondary institutions, our goal will be achieved. 



Roberta Savage, Princ 
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Los Angeles County Office of Education 



Stuart E. Gothold 
Superintendent 

Los Angeife^^y 
Board of Education 

Michaelene D. Wagner 
President 

Daniel L Towler 
Vice President 

Ruth Bloom 

Lawrence J. Kaplan. 

D.D.S.. F.I.C.D. 

Mary E. Lewis 
Hi car do J. Olivarez 
Earl V. Puilias 



DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SOUTHWEST SCHOOL 

P.O. Box 671 
4141 West 156th Street 
Lawndale, CA 90260-2231 
(213) 679-9705 



June 2, 1986 



Bruce D. Hamlett 
Government and Public Affairs 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 12th Street 
Sacramento, Ca. 9581 k 

Dear Mr. Hamlett, 

At your request I have written a detailed report of testimony 
presented by myself and Walter Crowder May 23 at El Cam i no College. 
Some of the figures used in this report vary slightly from my original 
testimony. Southwest School serves 220 hearing impaired *nd visually 
handicapped pupils in the South Bay area through the Los Angeles County 
Office of Education. 

Question No's. 1, 2, 5 and 11 

Hearing impaired students in Los Angeles County Special Education 
programs are "currently served from infancy to age* twenty-two. Visual ly 
handicapped are served from age three to twenty-two. 

Service models for disabled students in K-12 programs include: 
— Home instruction for hearing impai red infsncs. 

--County-operated special day classes with mai ns treami ng pro- 
vided from preschool through completion of the secondary 
program. 

--Designated instructional service for disabled students 
enrolled in their neighborhood schools. 

—District operated resource specialist programs. 

— Vocational rehabilitation counselors currently assist 
students in their transition from secondary to post- 
secondary programs. 

—County-operated transition programs for disabled students 
between the ages of 18-22 are currently housed on one four- 
year college and two junior coM«ge campuses in Los Angeles 
County. Teachers, aides and materials are provided by the 
Los Angeles County Office of Education . These classes have 
proven to be highly effective for the special education 
^i^i^i^" " students enrolled in them.* o t 

| ERjC -4 Adl 

pVj? : • . . 9300 East ^ . 
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From a total population of 220 hearing impaired and/or vi sual ly impai red 
students at Southwest School , th i rteen wi 1 1 exit the program in June. Six plan 
to attend pos tsecondary education. Of these, one needs to resolve his residency 
status. Five will enter the work force, three without diplomas. Two wi 1 1 move. 
During the year, three hearing impaired students dropped out. Of these, one 
enrolled at £1 Camino for a more flexible schedule, one entered the work force, 
one moved, with no request for records received. 

Hearing impaired students i nterv i ewed indicate social pressure to leave 
school at 18 is a major factor in the drop-out rate for them. Housing secondary 
classes for 18-22 year olds on postsecondary campuses allows disabled students 
to complete their graduation requirements among age-appropriate peers. 

A transition process involving cooperation between secondary and postsecond- 
ary providers is essential. This process should include counselors who are 
familiar with local postsecondary programs and services. 

Based upon interviews, visually handicapped students exiting our programs 
see their biggest barriers to postsecondary education being: 

Lack of readers for the blind. 

Time requirements to complete assignments in Braille. 

Transportation from home to school for wheelchair users. 

Campus mobility for the blind. 

A May graduate from Gallaudet College was interviewed. She plans to attend 
CSUN in September to obtain her MA in counseling. She plans to become a school 
counselor for the deaf. Her suggestions include: 

More interpreters for elementary mainstreamed classes for the deaf . 

More decoders and captioning for educational TV at home and at school. 

. More deaf (or bl ind) teachers . 

, Orientations addressing what to expect at college. 

-How to use the library . 

-How to find information 

. Standardization of sign language systems used by interpreters. 

. Counseling in the area of deaf culture. 

Increased individual attention from kindergarten through postsecondary 
programs. 

Developing act ivitiesiartd organizations for disabled students to 
promote their abi 1 i ties of leadership that could be used to help 
the disabled in the future. 

Other suggestions for accommodations and skills to prepare disabled students 
for oos tsecondary education include: 

. - Raising levels of ^^s teacher and parent expectat ions . 
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Computer laboratories to build language, English grammar and writing 
skills as. well as computer skills for the hearing impaired. These 
classes can provide a transition to remedial programs , leading to 
regular coursework offered by the junior colleges. 

TDD and telephone skills for the hearing impai red to assist their 
transition. 

FM amplification systems to be used from kindergarten through post- 
secondary education. 

. Adjustment of time requirements for tests (ie. CBEST) to allot for the 
additional time required to complete tests in Braille. 

Increased acc ess ib i 1 i ty to braille emboss computers, readers, braillists 
and/or speech synthesized materials for the visually impaired. 

. Mobility training for campus orientation and access to public 
transportat i on . 

Question No v; 6 . 

Activities and techniques to improve counseling include: 

Increased numbers of counselors - educational and psychological - who 
sign. 

• Counseling by disabled peers to include affective counseling, deaf 
cul ture, etc. ' 

. Counseling provided to increase student and parent awareness of post- 
secondary options for the disabled, 

. Counseling to provide information regarding services and agencies 
specific to handicaps. Information regarding access to the services, 
e.g. services for the blind. 

. Legal counseling to address students who have no financial support 
and have the additional problem of legal US residency. 

. Counseling to accommodate non-€nglish speaking students and parents. 

Counseling to address the increasing numbers of mul tihandicapped pupils 
we are seeing. 

Question No. 1 1 

Cri ti cal needs /recommendat i ons : 

. Hearing and visually impaired students require more time to receive 
equal amounts of information than non-disabled peers. 

. Suggestion: 



--Provide transition classes for 19-22 year olds on high school, 
junior col lege, or adult education campuses . 



— Reade rv- s e rv i ces f o t h e b 1 i nd . 




—Tutoring services us i ng . sign language interpreters . 
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Language skills, specifically English grammar and writing skills. 
Suggestion: 

— Expansion of language/writing laboratories utilizing computer 
ass i sted i nst ruct ion . 

Psychological needs must be addressed. 

. Follow-up studies of disabled students exiting K-12 programs throughout the 
state would provide information necessary for realistic and appropriate 
future planning. 

Conclusion: 

Through partnerships between secondary and postsecondary institutions, our 
mutual goal of proportionate student representation and achievement in post- 
secondary education will be achieved. 

if i can be of further ass istance, - please do not hesitate to contact my 
office. 




Roberta Savage, Principal 



RS/bjg 
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Draft 2. May 22. 1986. uncorrected. 

Jerome F. Shapiro 
2404 Narbonne Way, Costa Mesa, CA 92627 
(714) 645-3325 



My name is Jerome Franklin Shapiro, I am a doctoral student in 
Comparative Culture , School of Social Sciences, LLC. I., I an also 
a teaching assistant for the program. 

I will be addressing part one, question three, as it relates 
to my expeiences as quote "marginally 11 disabled leaning 
handicapped student. My presentation has two parts. Afterwards. I 
will be happy to answer questions. 

Part one. Marginally learning disabled students are 
stigmatised in rather curi.ous ways. First, often because your 
handicap is not visible, you are not believed when you complain 
of a problem. You are often labeled as immataure, or a slow 
starter. Second, When someone finally agrees to test you, the 
test fails to find a problem. Marginally handicapped students are 
as bright, intelligent, and capable as anyone else. We quickly 
learn to to compensate or bypass the testing procedure. Tests 
only test one's test taking abilities. No one is better at 
figuring out the logic of a test then someone who does not 
understand the subject matter. Third, because no one can figure 
out why I was doing so badly in scnool , no one could not find a_ 
"pi ace for me. " So, a place* was made where I did not belong. This 
is a common syndrome. I , and others, get shuffled along from one 
special class room to another. Eventually I too began to believe 
that nothing could be done. My self-esteem pi umeted , my self- 
confidence was non-existent, my love for learning was almost 
crushed to dismfefu By my sophomore year of high school I was so 
depressed that I needed psychological counceiing. Nevertheless, I 
tatfctr the system. 

Unlike a lot of my friends/* I graduated from high school, 
though I was still unprepared. Once in college, the marginally 
disabled finds him or herself in a vicious cycle as I have. 
Because you don't have the academic record you don't get a 
scholarship. If you don't get a scholarship , your grades go down, 
and you don't get the accademic recognition. And so the cycle 
continues. Furthermore, there are no support systems for the 
marginally disabled, especially financial aid. The marginally 
disabled attracts very little interest. 

I personally have tried to reconcile myself to the fact that 
it is an imperfect world. At one point I dropped out of school , I 
worked and saved my money so I could concentrate on my studies 
with out Vinterruptio I made it this far, and I am happy 

H v*i th that . Yet i [regardless of my abilities, 1 can not expect the 

■accademic recognition that I deserve. 

Why should I be able "to? 'go on where others f el 1 behind. I 
0» ;tH i n k£ia : Srot'fhas ; ^t old ol w it h p er son a 1 i t y . For seme reason, I the less 
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people listened to me the more I was determined to oe heard. For 
me, a little encouragement went a long way, Many of my friends 
were not quite as obsessive, and dropped out of school early. Mv 
sister eventually succumbed to the pressure and now believes that 
she has no potential to learn. Why me and not my sister. Maybe* 
*s recent studies have show, it had something to with g«nder ana 
the attention one rscieves in the class room. But explanations of 
the past offer one little hope for the future. 

Part two. As far as I am concerned I recieved the attention 
and help I needed in oniy two places. In both places, testing was 
cut aside infavor of a more personal, one to one evalutive 
aproach . No one told me what they could do for me, no one offered 
a Latin name as though it would magically sovle tne problem. 
Instead, they asked what I felt was wrong, ana what I felt I 
needed. People just worked with me. The. first place was in Jr. 
college. At the JC. I did not see specialist, but my own 
professors. They were professional educators who had the 
training, time, interest, and small enough classes to deal with 
my problems. If I was having difficulty, I would go to their 
office and worked with them. 

The second place was Helen Irlen, now of the Irlen 
Tnstitute. When I went to her she asked me what I thought the 
problem was, and she listened. Por the first time in my life, 
when I told someone that my eyes gave me problems I wasn't told 
it was because I was growing. After twentyseven years, it was 
discovered that that my eyes are so sensitive to light it 
inter fers with my reading?, comprehension, &fid even my class room 
behavior. Today I wear tinted glass, and often a hat, in order to 
decrease my sensitivity. 

In conclussion. The answer is not in more sophisticated 
testing. It is not even in bigger batteries of tests. It lies in 
evaluation. The answer is not remediation but proper education at 
an early level. This means better trained teachers at primary 
levels, smaller class rooms, and a decreased dependence on the 
stigmatizing effect of the se call e d specialist- Though I have 
not read the report, from wh«it I jiaye heard, and from my own 
.'experiences, thff iHSWSP "flifW if* t R JStiFOpfel ng something like the 
recent Carnnege report. 
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TESTIMONY OF PATRICIA M. SONNTAG, DIRECTOR 
SERVICES TO STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, SACRAMENTO 
FOR ACR 3 HEARINGS, MAY 28, 1986 

I. FINANCING SERVICES FOR DISABLED STUDENTS, TASK FORCE #2 

A, The primary question should have been "What are the positions and 
staffing levels that are necessary to provide adequate and appropriate 
services to ensure reasonable accommodation to all disabled university 
students?" The following is my suggested long range staffing pattern: 

(1 FTE) DEAF DISABILITY MANAGEMENT COUNSELOR (SSP III-AR) 

Staff Interpreter (with benefits) (Needs a recognized 
classification) 

* On-Call Interpreters (Needs a funding source that generates 
COLA'S similar to Temporary Help Account rather than 
Contractual Account) 

* Tutors 

* Notetakers 

* Deaf -Blind (DB) Mobility Guides costs approximately $15,000/ 

year for 1 DB carrying 9 
units 

* (DB) Braillists 

FTE| BLIND DISABILITY MANAGEMENT COUNSEL OR (SSP III) 

* Braillist 

* Readers 

* Orientation Guide for Cane Travelling ($42/hour) 

* Computer Instructional Specialist 

(1 FTE) MOBILITY IMPAIRED DISABILITY MANAGEMENT COUNSELOR (SSP III-AR) 

* Golf Cart Scheduler and Drivers 

* Attendant/Pusher 

* Wheelchair Repairperson 

* Laboratory/Computer Assistants 
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* Typists 

(1 FTE) LEARNING DISABLED SPECIALIST (SSP III-AR) 

* 1 Psychometrist (SSP II-AR) 

* Graduate Assistants 

* Tutors 

LIBRARY 

* 1 FTE Adaptive Equipment Trainer (SSP I) 

* Graduate Assistants 

* Tutors 

TESTING 

* Proctors for in*class exams, national and specialty exams, 
final exams, entrance and exit exams 

OUTREACH - SCHOOL AND COLLEGE RELATIONS 

* 1 FTE Outreach Counselor (SSP II-AR) 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

* 1 FTE Adaptive (P. E. Consultant - AR) 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT CENTER 

* 1 FTE Employment Specialist to assist with full -time/part-time 
placement needs, including Graduate School admission and Self- 
Support Plans (SSP III) 

SSWD ADMINISTRATION 

In addition to the FTE Director and Secretary, the office needs 

* 1 FTE Assistant Director (SSSP I) 

* 1 Office Manager (CA IV) 
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* Clerical Assistant 

* 1 FTE Support Services Specialist (SSP I-AR) 

* Student Assistants 



B. Concerning accessible facilities, are campuses in compliance with 
Title 24 Building Codes in relation to Section 504 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act cf 1973's required Transition Plan? What is the compliance 
status of all campuses on renovation work for Capitol and Minor 
Capitol Outlay Projects? Are testing, counseling, and library study 
resource rooms for the disabled adequately soundproof and is there 
requisite equipment available? What is the purpose of conducting 
outreach if the facilities are not accessible for all types of disa- 
bilities? ■ 

Are the Department of Finance, Legislative Analysts Office and 
CPEC willing to support Capitol Outlay projects under separate funding 
as a crucial issue in compliance with ACR 3. The state is responsible 
for assuring compliance with Barrier Removal Laws since Title 24 
Building Codes are California laws. Compliance requires a new survey 
to review status on all campuses. This requires commitment to fund 
buildings that do not meet code compliance. These are essentially 
health and safety code violations. 



C. What services are necessary for the successful accommodation of 
disabled students in order for them to complete their education at a 
post-secondary institution in California? 

Based on the ideal staffing of an office that serves students with 
disabilities, what are the core services that can be allowed based on 
recognized serialized positions in the Governor's budget? Some of the 
core services are poorly defined and none (other than the deaf) have 
been cost factored. Does the Mobility Assistance Core Service 
include: Mobility Orientation for the Blind Cane Travelers at 
$42/hour? Does it include Mobility Guides for the Deaf /Blind? IHSS 
will not allow attendant care payment for out-of -home use. This is 
also true for personal attendants. Who is to pay for attendants and 
pushers? What is the allowable cost for operating a golf cart 
transit service on campus? Has this been factored in, and if so, is 
this included in the core service "Mobility Assistance"? 

Do the current Reader and Notetaker job classifications extend to 
hiring Computer Instructional Aides? Under what job classification? 
What is the rate of pay? The committee should review CSU Hayward's 
core services survey recently published. 



D. What principles should the state follow in funding services for 
students with disabilities? 

One cannot perform outreach services until funding, core services 



and positions are funded and stabilized. Outreach services presume 
that a full continuum of services are available at each campus for 
each disability category. 

We should continue with the Core Service concept and not attempt 
to invent a new forced common set of criteria. We have an imperfect 
system that now needs some polishing and refinement. 

Equivalent standards for cost, services and staffing covered seems 
reasonable across all three segments. The only additional area might 
be whether the Community Colleges can continue to serve the 
Developmental ly Disabled and Mentally 111 based on the Master Plan 
Revisions. 

The State must make a commitment to support specific serialized 
positions across all segments as its guiding principle. In the past, 
we have had the cart before the horse. We have always been more 
concerned about the total dollar amount available than a comprehensive 
plan to serve the disabled. 

DSS programs have been historically underfunded. The programs 
have been viewed, as temporary in nature. This has created management 
and morale problems. Stable funding sufficient to cover even the core 
services has not yet been experienced. To date, the Governor's Budget 
only recognizes two positions: 1 FTE Director and 1 Secretary. This 
cannot continue. The bulk of our money comes in "Temporary Help 
Blanket Accounts" and Contractual Services. 

Outreach Services should not be handled in the DSS Office, but 
rather folded into the School and College Relations staffing pattern. 
It would be appropriate that the money to hire comes into SSWD 
initially 1n order to "protect" it and ensure that such a hiring takes 
place. Evaluation and accountability for successful outreach services 
should be similar to those already 1n place for the SCR office. 

A Guiding Principle mutually agreed upon by all coordinators is 
that we need to return to the Protected funding category. Our 
programs are legally mandated for services. The receipt of our 
services directly Impacts the students 1 academic performance. 

The bottom line 1s a statewide consensus exists that our programs 
are underfunded. Once we arrive at the total dollar amount needed, we 
then need to formulate a plan on when we want to incrementally arrive 
at full funding. The last step in this process is outreach services. 



E. How are costs 1n the Disabled Students Program affected by changes 
in the institutional budget as a whole? 

There 1s an assumption that our programs are protected at the 
campus level. This is not wholly true. If the University has other 
priorities, the President can now direct SSWD monies to support 
programs that have no relationship to the disabled student and the 
core services required. This encroachment has been happening more 



frequently with more campuses each year. 

There is also increased concern that under the guise of 
educational equity and consolidation that this will only hasten the 
occurance of encroachment unless language is reinserted to protect 
these funds. This is not inviting a Monster into our lives but rather 
ensuring that funds are expended as the legislature intended. 



II. EVALUATION 

The directive for provision of services was transferred to the CSU 
DSS offices without the provision of professional personnel to 
implement this mandate. At one time, services were available through 
outside sources. When Department of Rehabilitation withdrew support, 
we experienced a profound need to establish staffing stability. An 
adequate formula would encompass: 

A. Permanent full-time professional level staffing that is 
fixed. 

B. Flexibility that allows variance to establish appropriate 
level service funding: 

1. Growth in populations 

2. Regional differences, especially in high cost areas 

3. Differences in disability categories, some of which 
are high cost and complex 

4. Cost of living increases 

5. Inclusion of Extended Education students in the 
funding base. 

Our students do well in terms of achievement and graduation rates. 
But evaluation should be contingent on outcome data once the programs 
are fully funded. Evaluation based on GPA, unit loads, length of time 
required to complete a degree, extension and drop-out rates and number 
of students obtaining appropriate employment commensurate with their 
degrees obtained are artificial indicators. 

Our programs were instituted to accomplish one goal-- to gain 
access to the institutions. Our programs do not teach subjects. Our 
students are not Special Admits, but rather are educationally 
competitive. 

/•With the advent of new admission criteria, the proliferation of 
admission and exit exams, a tripling of tuition costs, the thrust of 
evaluative standards should examine the impact of enrollment resulting 
from these changes . 

Meaningful evaluative criteria would identify whether, as a result 



nf these new procedures instituted by CSU, disabled student enrollment 
increased. Were the students adequately handled in the testing 
offices, LSC, and admission offices? Were the students able to find 
physical access? 

Since the shift in DR sponsorship for readers, notetakers, and 
interpreters, there has been a dramatic decrease in the number of 
students sponsored by DR. At CSUS where we have identified 435 
students as of Fall 1985, only 18 were sponsored by DR. Fall 1984 
reflected a total decrease of over 27 percent from 1981. Each year 
the decrease in sponsorship grows. This is a serious concern that 
needs a policy change. 

Students who are in need of attendant care or mobility guides 
(such as the deaf /blind) are dependent on In-Home Supportive .Care from 
the County Department of Social Services. These funds are restricted 
to use only in the home. Thus, students are not allowed to use their 
funds for on-campus needs. 504 and CSU policy additionally restrict 
DSS offices from directly supporting students needing such services. 
Policy changes are needed in this area. 

Financial Aid grants (PELL) and Loans (NDSL, CGSL) frequently are 
not extended to the disabled population, many of whom rely on 
entitlement programs for subsidizing their educational goals. As cost 
of living escalates and the economy for the poor worsens, the 
financial security of the disabled aspiring to attend higher education 
institutions becomes more fragile. 

Adequate evaluative criteria and progress measurements need to 
address the aforementioned areas. Until interagency policies have 
changed to allow an increase in DR sponsorship; financial aid packages 
extended; support from IHSS for on-campus needs; the achievement of 
fully funded programs; and fully accessible campus facilities, I do 
not believe we can accurately evaluate student progress. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. Review all institutional self-evaluations made for 504. 

2. Review transition plans for Architectural Barrier Removal 
access projects still requiring funding. 

3. Place disabled on all policy committees in the university 
and at systemwide levels. 

4. Renew interagency agreements to increase services to 
disabled. 

5. Review all Admission and Exit policies and procedures to 
assure discrimination against disabled does not occur. 

6. Review Educational Equity Programs currently in place to 
see whether they exclude disabled in funding thrusts. 



III. OUTREACH 



I have mixed feelings about moving DSS in the direction of 
outreach activity. ' I 'feel that this could more effectively be handled 
through currently funded programs, such as School and College 
Relations, SAA and Educational Equity programs. 

ACR 3 does not address those students who are injured in 
adulthood, and thus are not part of the high school population. CSUS 
students with disabilities have a higher representation for those over 
30 years of age as compared to the total student population. The 
average age of our total student population is 26 years, while the 
disabled is 32. 

In past years, there has been a significant decline in male 
student enrollment. A- higher percentage of disabled students are 
Black, Native American, and Caucasian, while there are fewer Asians 
and Hispanics identified. But the frequency/incidence of those 
attending higher education institutions who are severely disabled 
minority students has not been tracked. The disability rates by 
ethnicity have been documented in the 1980 California Disability 
Survey and need to be further studied in relation to CSU's enrollment 
trends. 

Biological Sciences, Communications, Engineering Sciences, 
Business Administration and Mathematics major concentrations reflect 
an underrepresentation on a consistent basis. This is followed by 
Foreign Language, Health Professions, and Letters. Some method of 
targeting these majors to increase enrollment would seem warranted. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. Reidentlfy targeted outreach populations to include 
ethnic considerations, severity of disability, first 
time freshmen, adult onset of disability. Consider 
financial incentives to increase attendance in under- 
represented majors. 

2. Fund outreach activities incrementally and last after 
fully funding the program. 

3. Fund the outreach activities through SSWD to be inte- 
grated into existing institutional outreach programs. 

4. Establish funding for outreach travel monies as well as 
professional staffing. 

5. Targeting outreach activities to hospitals, and other 
existing minority community programs (e.g. Consilio) 
seems required. High school outreach is myopic in 
terms of historic data on disabled enrollment. 
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Presenters of Testimony 
at the Regional Hearings 



SAN DIEGO, May 22, 1986 

Elizabeth Bacon, CSU San Diego 

Helen Elias, San Diego Community College District 

Jerry Figley, Workability- Vista L\S.D. 

Mary Ann Golembesky, California Assn. for 
Neurologically Handicapped Children 

Anne Heller, San Diego Community College 
Tom Humphries, San Diego Community College 
District 

Connie Wilbur, UC San Diego 

LOS ANGELES, May 23, 1986 

Beverly K. Barrett, CSU Los Angieles 

Walter Crowder, Southwest School 

Julia C. Haraksin, UC Irvine 

Bob Hughlett, Cerritos Community College District 

Mark Matsui, CSU Dominguez Hills 

Paul K. Miller, CSU Fullerton 

Nadia Powers, Los Angeles City Council on 
Disability and California Association of the 
Physically Handicapped 

Roberta Savage, Southwest School 

Jerome F. Shapiro, UC Irvine 

Jane Small, Los Angeles City Council on Disability 
and California Association of the Physically 
Handicapped 

SACRAMENTO, May 28, 1986 

Michael Baillif, National Federation of the Blind, 
Student Division 

Sharon Bonnie, Disabled Students' Program, UC 
Berkeley ' 

Michael C. Harbeson, UC Davis 
Eugene Lozano, Jr., CSU Sacramento 
- Susan Eiland, CSU Sacramento 
Nancy E; Haley, Head Trauma Support Project 



Jackie Mann, CSU Sacramento 

Kristin Oberg, UC Davis 

Pat Sonntag, CSU Sacramento 

Patricia Stewart, CSU Chico 

Joel Tochterman. UC Berkeley 

Louis Yanez, California Community Colleges. 
Chancellery 

SAN JOSE, May 29, 1986 

Carol Cooper, Gavilan College 

William B. Cutler, Self-Help For Hard of Hearing 
People 

J. Trey Duffy, CSU San Jose 

Velma L. Elliott, North Region Special Education 
Local Plan Area 

Bruce Gabriel,CSU San Jose 

Cindy Kolb,CSU San Francisco 

Betsy Nordmeyer, Santa Clara Unified School 
District 

Paul Preston, CSU Hay ward 
Martin B. Schulter, CSU San Jose 

FRESNO, May 30, 1986 

Harriet Clendenen, California Polytechnic State 
University, San Luis Obispo 

Ana Garza, CSU Fresno 

Martha Hansen, CSU Fresno 

Gordon F. Johnson, CSU Fresno 

Roland L. Jones, California Student Assoc. ot 
Community Colleges 

Paul Lockman, Region 5, Disabled Students Services 
Program Directors Representative. California 
Community Colleges 

Florie Luther, CSU Fresno 

Nancy Mitchell. CSU Fresno 

Maria Morais, CSU Fresno 



CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and rec- 
ommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsec- 
ondary education in California. 

As of January 1986, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Seth P. Brunner, Sacramento, Chairperson 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D.. San Francisco 

Patricia Gandara, Sacramento 

Ralph J. Kaplan, Los Angeles 

Roger C. Pettitt, Los Angeles 

Sharon N. Skog, Mountain View 

Thomas E. Stang, Los Angeles, Vice Chairperson 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Mokelumne Hill 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Yori Wada, San Francisco; representing the Regents 
of the University of California 

Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; representing the 
Trustees of the California State University 

Beverly Benedict Thomas, Los Angeles; represent- 
ing the Board of Governors of the California Com- 
munity Colleges 

Jean M. Leonard, San Mateo; representing Califor- 
nia's independent colleges and universities 

Willa Dean Lyon, Newport Beach; representing the 
Chairman of the Council for Private Postsecondary 
Educational Institutions 

Angie Papadakis, Palos Verdes; representing the 
California State Board of Education 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to "assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs. " 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other state 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Cali- 
fornia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open 
to the public. Requests to address the Commission 
may be made by writing the Commission in advance 
or by submitting a request prior to the start of a 
meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, William H. Pickens, who is appoint- 
ed by the Commission. 

The Commission issues some 40 to 50 reports each 
year on major issues confronting California postsec- 
ondary education. Recent reports are listed on the 
back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its 
meetings, its staff, and its publications may be ob- 
tained from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth 
Street, Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514; tele- 
phone (916)445-7933. 
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COMMENTS FROM THE COMMUNITY 
Working Papers and Testimony Before the ACR 3 Committee 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 86-23 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 98514; tele- 
phone (916)445-7933. 

Other recent reports of the Commission include: 

86-5 Background for Expanding Educational Equi- 
ty: A Technical Supplement to the Report of the In- 
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